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GURREY ARCHZOLOGIAL SOCIETY.—The 
}) FIeTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
Farnham, on Tuesday, July 13, under the Presidency of 
i . the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER, D.D., F.R.S., 
‘Tue Right Rev &e., Viee-President, c y s 
kindly honoured the members and their friends with an invi- 
wie visit arnham Castle. Sete 
‘The Meeting will be held im the Castle, where the chair will be 
taken at 12 0’elock precisely. E , ‘a 
The annual report of the Council and the balance-sheet will be pre- 
sented, and the office-bearers for the ensuing year will be elected. 
The following paper will be read :— 
}, Farnham = its vicinity previous to the Norman Conquest. By 
ees from the Churchwardens’ Accounts and other Parochial 
Records relative to Elstead and Seale, By William Henry Hart, Esq., 


te orices of Farnham Castle. By the Rev. Robert Newman 
Milford, M.A. 
? sion will afterwards be made to Waverley Abbey, an in- 
srttion of which will take place by the kind permission of Captain 
Nicholer discourse upon these interesting ruins will be delivered by 
R.A. C. Godwin-Austen, Esq: 

A temporary museum of antiquities and works of art wil. be 
fermed. 





All tions with nee to the Meeting or admission to 
the Society should be addre: either to the Hosasaty, Secretary, or 
¢o Robert Oke Clark, Issq., Honorary Local Secretary, Farnham. 

By order of the Council, . 
GEO. BISH WEBB. Hon. Sec. 
i , 6, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
Comncil Room, © aon, dag Ie. 





Royse AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 


CHESTER, 1858, 
PROGRAMME, 


SDAY, JULY 15.—Trial-Yard open at Twelve o’clock, at 
Tea when the: Public will be admitted, at 5s. for each person, 
to view thé Trials of the Steam-Engines. This payment has special 
reference to the Trial-Yard only: the Implement Show-Yard not 
being open this day. 
PRIDAY, 16—SATURDAY, 17—MONDAY, 19,—Trial-Yard open at 
emiyine orclnck in the forenoon, when the Public will be admitted 
h day at 5s. for each pe; 4 f 
Seam. Bagioes, Barp-Works;* other Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements generally. This payment has special reference 
to the rial Yard only? the Implement Show- not being 
open on these days. 


TUESDAY, 200—WE DNESDAY, 21.—The Implement Yard open from 


Ten o’clock inthe morning till Six o'clock in the evening, on 
yeti and from Seven o'clock in the morning till Sindy psock 
e of 2s. bd. 


to view the trials of the 


in the Evening, on Wednesday : at an admission-c 
for each person. Mack will be at wor! 
these days. 


WEDNESDAY, 21.—The Judges to inspect the Live Stock and Farm- 
Poultry, and to awand the Prises. ~ < 

Public trials of the Steam Cultivators, on land in the neigh- 

bourhood of the city, during such hours as the Stewards may 





on each of 


determine. 
“At One o'clock (or as soon after as all the Jud: shall have 
delivered in their awards, of which notice will be given) the 


Public will be admitted into the Cattle-Yard and to the Exhibi- 
tion of yori on the payment of 5s. each person, at the 
Special Entrance; Members of Council and Governors of the 
Society being admitted by Tickets to be purchased at the Finance 
Department of the Society at the Show-Yard. At Eight o’clock 
in the Evening the Cattle and Poultry Yards will be closed, 


THURSDAY, 22.—The general Show-Yard of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, 
Pigs, Farm Poultry, and Implements, orn tothe Public from Six 
welock in the Morning till Six in the Evening; admission 2s. 6d. 
each person, 

_Dinner in the Music Hall, at Four o’clock in the afternoon: 
tickets 8s. each. 


FRIDAY, 23.—The General Show-Yard open to the Public from Six 
o'clock in the Morning till Six in the evening: admission ls. 
each person. 

General Meeting of the Members, in the Town Hall, at Ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. 
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EVENING—A FULL 


IN AID OF THE 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS 


MUSICAL 


FESTIVAL, 


MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE VICTOIRE BALFE, 
AN 


ND 
MADAME CASTELLAN. 
MADAME ALBONI, 


MISS DOLBY, 


TUESDAY MORNIN 


Whe oo oe 


COMPRISING 
ge of Corinth 


.. (Dery Freyschiitz)..... 


ler Freyschiitz) 
ERAS, &c. 
Fra Diavolo) 


AND 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
SIGNOR RONCONI, 
MR. WEISS, 


WEISS, 


AND 
SIGNOR BELLETTI. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 


G. 


MENPELSSOEN. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
EE Sn atsaon vardesncrecunarce: sacs Piacaehecesdauneie Costa 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
PRRRAEE, «bc irevins cane ites gn ch aaaeaneweteials ites HANDEL. 
FRIDAY MORNING, 
Ate. (A New Oratorio)............ Henny Lesurs. 
LAUDA SION MENDEESSOBN. 
BEETHOVEN. 


TUESDAY EVENING—A Muscettanrovus Concert, 


Rossiyr. 


h additional Accompani- 


Hanpet. 
Weser. 


AUBER. 


EVENING—A Miscetianrovs Concert, 
¢ 


COMPRISIN 
Sep. (Jupiter)......... 
(To the Nuns of Art). 
(Guillaume Tell) 
M OPERAS, &c. 

(Zampa) 


for the occasion 








26th 
Mr. Henry Howett, 
Birmingham. 


Parties req detailed P. 
have them forwarded 


by 








Mozart. 
MENDELSSONN. 
Rossini. 


Hero. 


THURSDAY EVENING—A Miscertaneous Concert, 
COMPRISING 
THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY (In 4 Minor). 


iwetedy MENDELSsOuN. 
of the 

.. Costa. 
Sromr. 


WEDER. 


DRESS BALL. 
of the Performances may 


it; or may obtain them on or after the 
July (with any other information desired), on application to 


. Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennett’s Hill, 


J.P. 


LEDSAM, Chairman. 





Tuesday, Jul 


entertainments, and 





Will Close on the 14th. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Annual Exhibition of Photo 


The Fifth 


phs, Stereoscopes, Views, && 





is now open at 1, New Coventry Street, Piccadilly, daily, from 10 
till 6, admission, 1s.; Evenings from 7 till 10, admission 6d, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. The Joint 


; Office of Secretary of the Photographic Society and Editor of 
its Journal will shortly be vacant. 
Candidates may receive information as to duties and salary on appli- 
genet a the ms of the Society, 1, New Coventry Street, 
aoe’, : 
Testimonials must be sent in on or before Saturday the 17th inst. 
By Order of the Council, 
WILLIAM CREAKES, 
Secretary. 





Will Close on Saturday, the 24th instant, 


Rovan ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQU ARE.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
now OPEN. Admission (from Eight till Seven o’clock) One Shilling. 


Catalogues One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
BeRitisa INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 


and deceased British, Al i 
Aamision te. Gat ret rtists, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


logue 6d. 
Society OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS. The Fifty-Fourth Annual Exhibiti 
at tele Gallery, 5, Pal Mall Bast (close to iPrafalgar Square), from 
\ 8. 








1, 





6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS. 


Ballet. 
Saturday, July 10, 


y,? 
ER MAJESTY’S 
Titiens, Alboni, Piccolomini; Belletti, Beneventano, Vialetti, 
Rossi, Aldighieri, and Giuglini. 
The following arrangements have been made :— 
LAST EXTRA NIGHT BUT ONE. 

13 (last night but one of the subscription), LU- 
CREZiA BORGIA, and divertissement from LA SOUNNAMBULA, 
with Madame Rosati (last appearance but one), and Madile. Poc- 
chini (her last appearance.) 

Thursday, July 15, Signor GIUGLINI’'S BENEFIT, a variety of 

Madame Rosati (last appearance.) 
ight of the subscription), 1, TROVA- 
TORE and a Divertissement, in which Madlle. Boschetti will appear. 
Applications to be made at the Box-office at the Theatre. 


(last n 


THEATRE. 








Conductor, Mr. C: 


On Tu 


and Soldi. 


To-morrow, Monday, J 
positively the Last Extra 
m which occasion will be performed Auber’s celebrated Opera, 
eb ai BS eneniig by Madame Bosio aud Mdlle. M 


ut One th 


idiée; Si; 


Pit Tickets, 10s. 6d.; smpelhectye stal 
amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. ; secon 


ri Mario, 
dile. Ziua aud Velechaux, an 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. NEW THEATRE. T 
Grand Extra Night.—FRA DIAVOLO. 
ae 12, a Grand Extra Night (being most 
ight b 


‘0 commence at half-past 3, 


is season) will be given, 
FRA 
. Marai, Signor 


-Baraidi, Polonini, Tagliafico, Zelger, and Ronconi. 


‘osta. 

LA SALTARELLA will be danced by Mdile. Zinaand M. Desplaces. 

Tuesday next will be performed Flotow's O 

Madame Bosio and Malle. 

. In the Divertissement, 

M. Desplaces. Second Night of 11 Trovatore. 
0: will be repeate 


ra of MARTHA, 
raziani, Tagliafic: 


n Thurs: d Verdi's Opera, IL TROVATORE. 
Madame Grisi and Malle. Didiée ; Signori Mario, Graziani, Tagliafico, 


ls, 10s, 6d., 7s, and 5a; 


tier boxes £2 12s. 6d. 





Ristori. The 


To-morrow, Monday, 
— Lecouvreur, Madame Rist 


Astor. 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE. — Last Night but 
Two of Madame Ristori and the Italian Dramatic Company. 
July 12, AVRIENNE LECOUVREUR.— 


Ou sinerdey next_ will be ated the Historical Play, entitled 
ELISABETTA REGINA DINGHILTERRA.— Elisabetta, ‘Madame 


commences at half-past Light. 


Pit Stalls, one guinea ; Boxes, 5s. ; Pit, 3s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. 





Thursday Evenin; 
“THE 











esday A: 
time), his “CHR 


— Wth, at Eight o'clock ( 
Poor TRAVELLER,” “BOOTS AT TH 


INN,” and “MRS. GAMP.’—Stalis (numbered 
Area and 
at Messrs. 
Martin’s Hall, 


2s. Gd., Unreserved Seat 
& Hall’s, Publishers, 1 
Acre, 


fternoon, yay 


M* CHARLES DICKENS will Read at St. 
Martin’s Hall, on Wedn 
o’clock (for THE Last 


lith, at Three 
ISTMAS CAROL;” on 
for the last time). 
E HOLLY TREE 
and reserved 


58. 
8, le.. Tickets to be had 


93, Piccadilly, and at St. 





TO LITERARY AND OTHER PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
R. WILLIAM KIDD’S LECTURES on 


Natural History, Natural Science, Social, Domestic, and other 
Genial Subjects, (NOW IN COURSE OF ORAL DELIVERY in all 
parts of the Country), are Illustrated throughout with Original, Choice, 
and Appropriate Anecdotes. 
“Why is it that, long before Mr. Kidd has finished his apparently 
inexhaustible badget of anecdotes, each one of bis audience seems Gis- 
osed to shake hands with the ‘canny’ lecturer? Why! Simply 
ecause he has always something special to tell— something the result 
of long and careful observation—and he tells it pleasantly and right 
well.”— Gateshead Observer. 


Terms, Xc., sent post free.—Hammersmith, July 10. 








Sales by Auction. 


5000 Volumes of New and Popular Books, and a Select 
Library of Standard Works, 
M R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on Wednesday, July 14th, and: Two following days, at half-past 
12, a LARGE QUANTI Y OF NEW BOOKS in Divinity, History 
I Works, Poetry, Novels and Romances, V 
T ases, Children’s Books, &c.; also a Select 
‘orks, prising ne’s Lake Scenery of England; 
Richardson’s Old English Mansions, 4 vols.; Black’s General Atlas; 
Henry’s Bible, 3 vols.; Knight’s Pictorial Shakspeare, 8 vols.; Lane’s 
Arabian Nights, 3 vols.; Penay Cyclopedia, 29 vo!s.; Alison’s Europe, 
20 vols.; the Worksef Scott, Byron, Milton, and others, in hand- 


some b 
oxi To be Viewed and Catalogues had. 


dyeationa’ 


Travels, At 
= hl 





oyages and 














a 
Valuable Library, including an Extensive Collection of 
Works on Angling and Fishing. 


MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Litera Property and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will sell b: AUCTION at their House, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, 16th July, and two follow- 
ing days, at One o’clock precisely, a further Choice portion of the 


VALUABLE LIBRARY OF A WELL-KNOWN 


COLLECTOR ; 


comprising an extensive collection of WORKS ON ANGLING and 
FISHING, including beautiful ‘Copies of the First Five Editions of 
Walton, uniform in morocea by is and Bedford ; Three editions 
of the “ Secrets of Angling,” ee: D., of the first of which only one 
other copy is known: FINE WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
including .Bewick’s Works, 8 vols. imperial paper ; Edwards’ Birds 
and Gleanings, 7 vols. 4to.; Mrs. Bowdich’s English Fish, coloured 
as drawings; Yarrell’s Birds and Fishes, largest paper; RARE AND 
VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising Froissart’s Chronicles by Lord 
Berners, both volumes printed by Prnaen a fine series of the works 
of Dr. Thomas Fuller, Bishop Hall, W. Sibbes, and Defoe: choice 
copies of the works of Thomas Becon, Tyndale, Frith, Barnes, and 
other reformers of the Church; Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life, 
11 vols. large paper, in morocco, by Lewis; Walton’s Lives, a Pre- 
sentation Copy with long Autograph Inscription; Capital Books in 
French and Italian History, Poetry, Drama, &e. &c. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had, if in the 
Country, on receipt of four stamps. 





Books in ail classes of Literature. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will Sell by Aue- 


tion at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on Wednesday, July 14, and 
two following days, 


—_ 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS; 
amongst which will be found Piranesi’s Vases, &c.,2 yols.; Museo 
Pio Clementino, 4 vols., calf; Cranmer’s Bible, 1540; Rapin & Tindal’s 
England, 5 vols., calf; Behmen’s (Jacob) Works; Panzeri Annales 
Typographici, 11 yols.; Shakespear's Hindustani Dictionary and 
rammar, 2 vols.; Walpole’s (Horace) Works, 5 vols., russia; Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion, large paper,8 vols.; Encyclopedia 
Britannica and Supplement, 26 vols., russia; Boyle’s Works, best 
edition, 6 vols., old calf gilt; Todd’s Johuson’s Dictionary, 5 vols. ; 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, and Seven Lamps of Architecture, 4 vols. ; 
Ancient and Modern Universal History, & vols., calf; Napier’s His- 
tory of the Peninsular War, 6 vols., calf; Dodsley’s Annual Register, 
72 vols., calf; Knight’s Pictorial Sha’ spere, 8 vols.; Meyer's Birds, 6 
vols.; Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 6 vols., larce paper, calf; 
Donovan’s Nataral History, 5 vols., calf extra; Goldsmith’s Works by 
Prior, 4 vols. calf gilts Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive, 3 vols.; Mills’ 
History of British India, with Continuation, 8 vols.: Conversations 
Lexicon, 8 vols., calf gilt; Hume & Smollett’s England, with Thurs- 
ton’s plates, 16 vols., russia extra ; Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, by 
Chalmers, 14 vols., calf; Daniell’s Rural Sports, 3 vols. russia; Don 
Quixote, in Spanish, 6 vols., calf extra; Halliwell’s Sbakspeare, 4 
vols., ealf gilt; Moore’s Byron, 17 vols.; Shaw’s General Zoology, 30 
yols.; Loudon’s Sap g oy of Architecture, best edition; several 
early printed Books: Modern Medical Works, and numerous others 

in the various Branches of Literature. 





Important Literary Property. By order of the first mortgagee. 


{OUTHGATE AND BARRETT have received 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION at their Rodms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on TUESDAY, July 20, at 12. 


In one Lot, 
THE STEREOTYPE PLATES AND COPY- 


RIGHTS of the interesting and popular series of works, known as 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Comprising the writings of the most distinguished literary characters: 
of the past and present generations, and including many of the most 
popular productions of 


Banim. James Grant. Mrs. Marsh. 

Lady Blessington. Grattan. Miss Mitford, 
Carleton. rs. S.C, Miss Porter. 
Cobbold. Mary Howitt. Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Cooper, ictor Hugo. 

Dumas. Lamartine. Horace Smith. 
Gleig. Miss Landon. Ts. mson. 
Mrs. Gore. Capt. Marryat. Mrs. Trollope. 


The extraordinary stecess that has ever attended this select series of 
books, finding access as it has done into the parlours and homes of all 
ranks of socir ty where it has established a firm footing, renders it one 
of the most valuable of its kind, not only from its readable character, 
but from the intrimsie value of the whole. Catalogues (when ready) 
forwarded on application. 
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Pall Mall. A Noble Marble Statue of Eve and the doula: [HE EDINBURGH 1 REVIEW, No. COXIX. : 
ESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION Will be published on FRIDAY NEXT. WORKS 
he Gallery, 54, Pall Mali, on Wednesday next, the 14th, a ConTEnts. 
jenni ne Seatee, im Marble, of re and the Ferment vaecutedat | 1. HUGH MILLER. on 
poe mene work ot Art _ — “ i browingnt ones of Lopes * iL. —— poe OF THE CONSULATE AND THE 
the Great Exhibition n View on Monday and Tuesday, a * 
the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall. III. PROGRESS AND SPIRIT OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
IV. CANNING’S LITERARY REMAINS. BOTANY & GARD E N I NG. 
MPORTANT SALE OF BOOKS, MSS., Vv. THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. chaise 


DRAWINGS, and PRINTS. —The SECOND PORTION of the 
very valuable and important collection of Books, MSS., &c., formed by 
the late M. B3URLUNT DE NOORTDONCK, will be SOLD b 

AUCTION at the Residence of the deceased, at GHENT, on the 19t 
of July, and following days. 
talogues may be had of Mr. H. Bobn, York Street; Messrs 
Boone, Bond Street: Messrs. Dulau, Soho Square; Mr. Nutt, Strand; 
and at 52, Gracechurch Street, City. 








HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH 


Kensington Museum, W. The Annual * Convessasione will take 
aad on Thursday next, July 15. The Chair will be taken in the 
eatre at 9 o’clock punctually. The whole of the South Kensington 
Museum will be open exclusively to the Visitors. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
Applications for Tickets from Members or their friends should be 
forwarded at once to the Hon. Sec., at 13, Stratford Place, W. 





ROYAL AOR ory, OF ENGLAND. 
ESTER MEETIN 


INNER TICKETS may be obtained by 
MEMBERS (at Eight Shillings each) on their applying per- 
sonally or by post to the Secretary, at 12, Hanover Square, London, on 
or before Taunspay, the 15th instant, when the sale in London will 
be closed. Should any Tickets remain on hand, they will be sold to 
the public without reserve (at the Finance Department, adjoining tho 
public entrance to the Show- Yard at Chester), between the Hours of 
10 anes, 3, on Tuesday the 20th, Wednesday the 2ist, and Semin the 
22nd instant. 





THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK.—Illustrated with Fine Engravings 
by J. Gilbert and others. Square, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


HE GIRUS OWN BOOK, BY MRS. 
CHILD, entirely re-edited by MADAME DE CHATELAIN. 
London; William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





MEADOWS (¥.C.) FRENCH DICTIONARY. 33rd edition, imo 
cloth, 4s. 6d. roan, 5s. 


EW FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY, with many new words in 
general use. A New Edition, entirely’ re-edite: 
This is not merely a reprint but quite anew work, both in 
Bafting and Printing. 


Also to be had 
MEADOWS ITALIAN DICTIONARY, 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ANISH DICTIONARY, 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


ies came Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC. 
This day, fcap. 4s. 6d., 


HE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING ; 
Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar, 


By M. BAUTAIN, 
Vicar- General and Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. 


“A book of onquoetions for men who would pooetioe extempore 
ooking - . «eloquent, forcible, full of apposite illustration.” — 
thenaum. 
London : Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





This day is Published, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 8vo. 


IFE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN. 

First Sketch.—Life in Italy in the Olden Time, Girolamo Savonarola. 

Second Sketch.—Life of Olympia Morata. 
=Third Sketch.—Life France in the Olden Simos Marguerite 
PAngouléme, Sister of Francis I., and Queen of Nav 

Fourth Sketch.—Life in France in the Olden Time; = d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre. 

London: Wertheim, Macintosh, and Sam, 24, Paternoster Row, 
and 23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





Now ready, with a Frontispiece by Jonn Grisert, and 12 Views of 
ublic Schools, price 5s. cloth. Third Thousand. 


CHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN; With 

Sketches of the Progress of Education in England. By JOHN 

TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of “Curiosities of London,” “Things not 
generally Known,” &e. 

“ The idea is a happy one, and its eucoution equa’ My so. It is a book 
to interest ail boys, but more especially those of Westminster, Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester ; for of these, as of many other se! 
of high repute, the accounts are full and interesting.”— Notes and 

wertes. 


Kent & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Nearly ready. 


URIOSITIES OF SCIENCE 


*.* This Work, the result of mony years’ observation «nd 
research, by the Editor of “ of Science,” and “ The Year- 
Book of Facts,” will form one of the ‘Author's volumes of the Popular 
Series entitled “Tuines NoT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
Exruainsp.” 


4 
5 


Kent & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 





N OTES AND QUERIES.—Of Saturday, July 
rd (the first No. of a New Volume). 
CONTENTS t— 
mynd Trade of Antiquity. | Arthur Moore and the Moores. 
7 8 G. C. Lewis. Anglo-Saxon Poems. By Hollings- 
ane Eheabets Earl of Essex. worth. 
By J. P. Coll er. The Candor Pamphlets. 
eo By Tenens © moking. By A. Stein- 
metz. 





Martin te Morgan Rhymes. By Signs. By Geo. 
Dr. Rimbault, 

G ene aaee. By 8i . 
Mt y Sir F And ae other qnusing and 


or stare five Stam 
Bell & Daldy, 186, Fiost Street, and an Booked amp 





VI. THE CELTS AND THE GERMANS. 
VII. POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS AND SONGS OF BERANGER. 
VIII. CHRONICLES OF THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS. 
IX. FROUDE’S KING HENRY VIII. 
X. THE HINDU DRAMA. 
XI. EARL GREY ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. CCYII. 
Will be Published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS ¢ 
I. ADMIRAL BLAKF. 
II. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
III. IRON BRIDGES, 
IV. LIFE OF WYCLIFFE. 
V. PROFESSOR BLUNT AND HIS WORKS. 
VI. SHIPWRECKS. 
VII. BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VIII. THE CONDITION AND FUTURE OF INDIA. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LV., price 5s., published July 1, contains :-— 
BUCELE ON CIVILISATION—DESTINY AND, INTEL- 





“ 


II. POLITICAL ECONOMY IN FRANCE. 
III. SWAINSON ON THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH. 
IV. MONTAIGNE—HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
V. DR. SAMUEL BROWN AND HIS THEORIES, 
VI. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS. 
VII. DR. TRENCH’S SERMONS. 
VIII. INDIA AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
IX. OUR EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. weeks Churchyard; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Co 





Just published, price 5s., 


(THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XIII. 


Contents: 
I. GHOSTS OF THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOL. 
ll. MR. GLADSTONE’S HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE, 
Ill. THE TROUBADOURS. 
IV. HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
V. MR. KINGSLEY’S POEMS. 
VI. MAHOMET. 
VII. CHARLATAN POETRY: MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 
VIII. COMTE’S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY, 
IX. THE STATE OF PARTIES. 
X. BOOKS OF THE Qi ARTER. 


MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By WALTER 
WHITE, Author of a ey ig to the Land’s End,” 
&e., &. One vol. post 8vo., 9s. (Now 


HEALTH AND DISEASE—THEIR LAWS. 

With eet Ponetiesl Prescriptions. By BENJAMIN Lagpl ecg 
M.D., F.R.C.S Written r the the 
Million; free E.. ‘Professional Technicalities, with Many new a= 
tees for Domestic Use, with which every one s acquaint 
One vol. crown 8vo, (Jul ) 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. Price 


alf-a-Crown. 
bishaae for July, No. I. 
1, Falaise Castle, Normandy, Fas i of William the Conqueror. 
2. The Hardinge Statue. Hi. Foley B.A. 
3. The Royal Observatory, ee 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


"THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART-JOURNAL FOR 
JULY is Iustrated with the following Photographie Pictures : 
1. A Portrait of the Very Rey. Richard C. Trench, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 
2. A View of the New S ion Bridge at B 
Stereoscopic View of the same. 
t A Stereoscopic View of the Scene of Gray’s “ Elegy.” 
William Lay, King William Street, Strand. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —LONDON 


and Manchester.—Fresh copies of every work of acknow- 
ledged merit or general interest on Hisrory, Brocraruy, REut- 
ion, Puitosorny, Traver, and the Hiener Crass of Fiction, 
continue to be added as freely as Subscribers may 7, Teamiee them, 
ie present rate of increase exceeds e Hun Thousand 
soles perannum. Single Su , One Guinea per annum. 
First C. Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, aceord- 
ing to the number of volumes required. Town and Village Libraries, 
Literary Book syne aappnee on liberal terms. Prospectuses may be 
obtained on Rapp lienio 
Charles Edward Mudie, New Oxford ea London, and Cross 
Street, Ihe non 


Box CATALOGUE, Part VIII., gost Fub- Pub- 
ed, sent gratis for One ws includj neyclopedia 

Detention 21 vols., calf extra, 151, Mannin Sand Bear? ray’s amar | fee 

ee extra, 151. Pictorial History o: ge Tt 3 vols. 


5. 
Thomas Miflard, 70, Newgate Street, London. 





























BOOKS. .—Just Published, a CATALOGUE of 
OLD AND CURIOUS BOOKS (recently purchased), singles 





guvlication Pg John Stenson, Bookseller, 53, 





In crown 8vo., price 12s., a New Edition, greatly en}: 
and illustrated with numerous Bi lan. Sections 
and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects, of |” 


HOW TO: LAY OUT A GARDEN, 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, 
° Le roving an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Pe 
at be Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, 
lasieae Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 


“The hago edition of Mr. Kemp’s ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is 
ar rtant a work to be noticed hastily: and we reserve it for 
future form 5 ng In the meanwhile we may announce it as the best 
work on Practical Landscape Gardening ip has appeared in this 
country, its value being much f y a 'Y number 
of ”—Gard 8  Chromi cle, 








Price 2s. in cloth. 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING, 


For the use of persons who possess a small Garden, 


By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, en. 


larged and improved, 


In crown 8vo., price 16s. in cloth. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION. 


) Soneeticing the Names, History, and Culture 
- a Plants known in Britain, together with a full 
Explanation of Technical Terms. 


Complete in three volumes, price oe. each, elegantly 
and in clot 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN, 


dited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY, 
Price 7s. in cloth, 


THE LADIES’ yee PANION TO 
) te on -f a the poe eRe | | Fgnaamate 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Deelaens for 
their Culture, By Mrs.LOUDON. Seventh Edition, 


Price 5s. in cloth, 


PRACTICAL, HINTS ON PLANTING 
yo gy 


REES. With Particular Reference 
Conifer. In yhioh all the Hardy Species are 
Popalary Described. By Messrs. STANDISH & 


In one volume, yo. 9, cloth, price 36s, with upwards of 
Illustrations 


THE B VEGETABLE KINGDOM; OR, 


. CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OFP PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. Illustrated 
upon the Natural System. 


In one volume, 8vo. ~— a numerous Illustrations, 


THE ELEMENTS “OF BOTANY, 


TRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With a 
Giovany of Technical Terms, By Dr, LINDLEY. 


A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND (CONOMICAL 


‘ANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
Tiustreddons, 


In one volume, 8yo. half- sarog A with 400 Illustrations, 


price 5s. 
mano BOTANY: OR, THE RU- 


IMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 
INDLEY, 


Complete, price 61. Lath, half-bound, in Imperial Folio, 
51 plates 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY 
BRADBURY. with Full oy Pao of their dif- 
ferent _—— and Varieties, b; OMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S., and Edited by Dr. 


PP isd pine pikes Fagen are cba to na bs ty the process. 


owing enoru ressure to which 
eer cn he Saenteecct oY os me othe porn es to the naked 


bog are ‘cigery ‘brourkt. to to view?"—Paorsston ip ngemcnen 
imperial Printing Otlce, Views, 1658 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. VAN VOORST. 











GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


ANIMAL KINGDOM, 


AND MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
By T. RYMER JONES, F.R.S., 


Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, London ; 
Late Fullerian Professor of Physiology to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, &e. &e. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 884 pages, 400 Woodcuts, 17, 11s, 6d. 





HANDBOOK OF MANUAL OF THE MINERALOGY 


CHEMICAL MANIPULATION, 
By C. GREVILLE WILLIAMS, GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Lecturer on Chemistry in the Normal College, Swansea, late Principal Assistant in By ROBT. PHILIP GREG, F.G.S., and WILLIAM G. LETTSOM. 
the Laboratory of the University of Glasgow. 


Post 8yo, With very numerous Woodcut Illustrations, 15s, 8vo, With numerous Woodcuts of the Minerals. 15s, 








MICROGRAPHIC DICTIONARY ; 


A GUIDE .TO THE EXAMINATION AND INVESTIGATION OF THE STRUCTURE AND NATURE 
OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


By Dr. GRIFFITH and Professor HENFREY. 
Dlustrated by 41 Plates, each with numerous Figures, some coloured, and 816 Woodcuts, 777 pagesi, Svo. 22. 5s. 


¥ 





OBSERVATIONS IN METEOROLOGY: MEMOIRS OF HUGH E. STRICKLAND, 


Relating to TEMPERATURE, the WINDS, ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, the 
AQUEOUS PHENOMENA of the ATMOSPHERE, WEATHER CHANGES, &e. 


g he Results of a M 
Being chiefly the = its of a en p= aoe kept for nineteen years at By SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 


DEPUTY-READER OF GEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


shire, 
And serving as a Guide to the Climate of that part ‘of England, 


By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A., F.L.S., &e. 
Late Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck. One Volume royal 8yo. 36s. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Tllustrated by Maps, Geological Sections, Plates, and Woodeuts. 


WITH A SELECTION FROM ny gaa AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC 








HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, V.P.LS., F.Z.S., &. 


This Work contains a History and a Picture Portrait, engraved expressly for this Work, of each 
Species of the Birds found in Britain. 


Third Edition, Three Volumes 8vo., containing 550 Illustrations, 4J, 14s. 6d. 





ELEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY: | ELEMENTARY COURSE OF GEOLOGY, 
STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, and SYSTEMATIC. MINER ALOGY, AND PHYSICAL 


With a brief OUTLINE of the GEOGRAPHICAL and GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of PLANTS. GEOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.R.S., L.S., &c., By DAVID T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S, F.G.S., &, 


Professor of Botany in PS College, London, Examiner in og Science to the — — einen, Boy Se St Bem, ge, London, Lecturer 
» eralogy and Geology at the H.E.I.C. Mil. Jer, st Addiecombe, 
Royal Military Academy and to the Society of Arts. late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam! 


Mustrated by upwards of 500 Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. A Second Edition, post 8vo, with many Socdiieee 12s, 








JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM; 


OR, A SHORT AND EASY METHOD OF LEARNING 
AN UNKNOWN LANGUAGE 


BY A CLOSE INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION, 


“The Hamiltonian System teaches an unknown tongue by the 
closest interlinear translation, instead of leaving the pupil to explore 
his way by the lexicon or dictionary. It postpones the study of gram- 
mar till a considerable progress has been made in the language. anda 
great degree of practical grammar has been acquired. We recommend 
those who wish to acquirea knowledge of languages in the least time 

ssible, to use the books arranged with iaterlineal translations, by 

ames Hamilton.”—Edinburgh Review. 


The following Books are published on the “ Hamiltonian System,” 


by Aylott & Co., 8, Paternoster Row :— 
Latin & English. French & English. 


Gospel of St. John 
Epitome Historie Sacre .. 
sop’s Fables ° 

Eutropius 

Aurelius Victor ... 
Pheedrus’ Fables . rine 
Cesar’s Commentaries .... 
Cornelius Nepos 

Selectz @ Profanis, 2 vols... 
Cicero in Catilinam 


German & English. 
Gospel of St. John 4 
Rebinson der Jiingere, 2 vis. H 


Edward ia Scotland...... 
italian & English. 

Gospel of St. John 

Raccolta di Fayole .. 

Silvio Pellico ove 

Novelle Morali ... . 4 

Notti Romane 


Araaaasoaco™ 


Verb 2 
Medical a 
Celsus de Medicina, 3 vols. 15 
Gregory’s Conspectus, 2vols. 10 


Greek & English. 
Gospel of St. John 6 
Gospel of St. Matthew .... 6 
ZEsop’s Fables 6 
Analecta Greca Minora.... 6 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia .. 6 
Homer's —- 6 

ph of Hi 


Somoaanmecoaacosocoo® 








Spanish & 
Gospel of St. John 
History or tae Hamitrontan System. Price 6d. post free. 








Just Published, handsomely printed, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 61. 
bound in cloth, 


HORT LECTURES ON PLANTS, FOR 


SCHOOLS AND ADULT CLASSES, By ELIZABETH 
TWINING. 


Also by the same Author, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NATURAL 


ORDERS OF PLANTS in Groups, with Descriptions. 2 vols. folio, 
coloured plates, 221. 


London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand. 





In 1 Volume, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. 


\NGLSH SURNAMES, and their place in 


the Tentonic Family. By ROBERT FERGUSON, author of 
“ The Northmen of Cumberland and Westmoreland.” 


London: George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 





This day is published, 2 vols. royal Svo. 2J. 2s. 
HE WORKS OF KING ALFRED THE 


GREAT. Now first collected and published in the English 
Language. With Introductory Essays, Notes, Illustrations, &c., by 
rome of the principal Anglo-Saxon Scholars of the day. 

*,” Part 14, concluding the \“erk, is now ready, price 4s. 

London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION EXHIBITION. 
Now ready, 8vo. Price One Shilling, 


RTISTIC AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTES on 
most remarkable PICTURES in the GALLERY of 


the 
ANCIENT MASTERS at the British Institution, 1858. By GEORGE 
SCHARP, Jun. 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, Regent Street. 





Lately Published, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


SAUNTER THROUGH SURREY. By M. 

C. TURNER, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“The spring and playtime of the year” has gone—“ the sweet smiling 

summer” is amongst us—and soon will “the free and happy barley” 

be “smiling on the scythe,”—then purchase at once the Surrey 

“ Saunter,” and goa Surrey saunter before “ grim winter” “leads the 
old and weary year to rest.” 


London: Wm. Walker, 196, Strand. 


URKES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 1858, corrected up to the present time, with all the new 
Creations, &c., is now ready, price 38s. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 








Now ready.—Price 1s. 6d. or post free 1s. 8d., 


IRECT COMMISSIONS AND ROYAL MILI- 
TARY COLLEGE EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR JUNE, 


* London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





This day, in feap. cloth, price 6., 


N ENGLISH GIRLS ACCOUNT OF A 
MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
Edited by the Author of “ Mary Powell.’”’ 


London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in one vol. feap, price 5s. cloth, 
HE RED ROSE: A TALE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


“We have read with much pleasure this story of life and manners in 
Old England: it is ably written.”—Herts Me ay 22nd. 


London: Aylott & Son, 8, Paternoster Row. 





In two vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


(THE SERMONS AND LIFE OF BISHOP 
LATIMER. 


“ The name of Latimer stands pre-eminent red godly zeal, extensive 


and exemplary purity of heart and life.”—Kdi 
London; Aylott & Son, 8, Paternoster Row. 


71 red 


NOTICE. 


—¢.— 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF 
THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, K.G., 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, 
EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER, 


THE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY, JuLY 15TH. 





Saunpers & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





This day is published, in two vols. feap 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
Witu1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 


Now ready in one vol. demy 8vo. price 21s., or large paper, imperial 8vo. 37. 3s, 


THE ODES OF HORACE, 


IN FOUR BOOKS, WITH THE LATIN TEXT TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH LYRIC 
VERSE. 


BY LORD RAVENSWORTH. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL. 
DEDICATED BY ROYAL PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


London : UpHAM & Beet, 46, New Bond Street, W. 


A ‘NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
On the ist of November Mr. Bgnttey will Publish 


The First Number of 


A NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Price S1x SHILLINGS. 
To appear in future on the 1st February, Ist May, Ist August, and 1st November in each year. 
RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


A further supply of No. 1. will be ready for delivery on Monday. Contents :—1. The Castle 
of Falaise, Birthplace of William the Conqueror. 2.The Hardinge Statue, by J. H. 
Foley, R.A., removed this week from Burlington House for conveyance to Calcutta. 3. The 
Royal Observatory, Greenwicr; each stereoscopic picture being accompanied by an original 
descriptive article. 








LoveLL Reever, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
. — oe 
This day are published, price One Shilling each, 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, 
THE CHIMES, 


THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. 
This day is published in One Volume, with an Engraved Frontispiece, 


DOMBEY AND SON, Price Five Sarttres. 


Also, nearly ready, 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


To be followed by 


BLEAK HOUSE, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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POPULAR ELEMENTARY 
WORK 


PUBLISHED BY D. NUTT. 


———_-+———_ 


LATIN. 
‘By the Rev. H. C. Apams. 
LATIN EXERCISES ADAPTED TO THE 


ent of the Eton aad Edward, the Sixth Latin Grammar, 
Arrang‘jound in cloth, 12m. price 2s. 6d. . 
LATIN DELECTUS, ADAPTED TO THE 
Arrangement of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grainmar, 
with a Lexicon fand Notes. Second Edition, much improved. 
}2mo. cloth, 2s.¢ 


GREEK. 


By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, ADAPTED TO THE 


tof the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s 
ae a Lexicon. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
GREEK DELECTUS, ADAPTED TO THE 
Arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a 
Lexicon and Appendix. Third Edition, much improved. 12mo., 
cloth, 3s. 6¢. 
Now complete, neatly bound in One Vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; WITH 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. 

*,.* The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matruew, Second 
s Sr. 


Edition, 28. 6d. Mark, ls. 6d. _ tT. Luks, 2s. Sr. Joun, 2s. 
An Edition of the Acts is in preparation. 
GERMAN. 


OLLENDORFFS NEW AND EASY METHOD 
of Learning tne ecnch Edition. “By HENRY: W. DULCKEN. 
12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

TIARKS PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 

Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 


his German Grammar. Tenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TIARKS INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, with Reader and Exercises. Sixth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s.6d. 

THE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 
With Notesby Dr. A. HEIMANN, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C.F.) GERMAN READING BOOK. 
New Edition. Improved and adapted to the Use of English Stu- 
dents, by Dr. A. HEIMANN. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, is. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for Translating 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. ¢d. 

The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 
in English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronunciation, 


a Copious Vocabulary, a selection of Familiar Phrases, Letters, 
Tables of Coins, Weights and Measures, &c. By Dr. BARTELS. 


Square 16mo. cloth. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The MODERN LINGUIST in English and Ger- 
man (only) 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WITTICH’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. .4th Edi- 
tion. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

‘WITTICH’S GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS; 
or, Progressive German Exercises. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


WITTICH’S KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 
WITTICH’S GERMAN TALES FOR BEGIN- 


NERS. With copious notes. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BUNGER’S GERMAN TALES AND POETRY. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CON- 
VERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FISCHEL'S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on 
anentirely New Principle. A Story by FRANZ HOFFMANN, 


literally translated, with copious Notes, and an Elementary 
German Grammar, by DR. M. M. FISCHEL, of Queen’s College, 


London. Sevond Edition. Cloth, 5s. 
GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR ENGLISH 


THOUGHTS. 1}2mo. cloth, 5s. 


FRENCH. 
MANTER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and WORD 


aging after the Plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff wrappers, 
8. each, 
MANIER’S FIRST and SECOND FRENCH 
READER. 32mo. stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. each. 
*,’ These little books will be found ly useful to beg 
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enthusiasm ft: study too often allied with pedantry and curious 


“The greatest novelty among the publicatio: 
Cs certainly Lys Piazzi Smyth’s volume on T 
rst instance of stereuscopic views being applied to the illustrati 
a book.”—Publishers’ Circular. - ie a 
“ The illustrations are as beautiful as —_ are accurate. 


ress. 

“ The narrative is so uniformly interestin 
and pleasing in manner, that even the ordinary reader will find in it 
poms coy ety or oceult. Altogether it isa rare and fascinating 

—Lee 


refined culture which pervades the book 


dulness.”—. 
= Aaahenah 





NEW WORKS. 


— 


No. I. price 2s. 6d, of‘ 
THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE; 


A GALLERY OP 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANDSCAPE SCENERY, 


ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Printed under the superintendence of 


JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., 


And 





ied with iptive Letter-press by Writers 
of Eminence in the respective Departunenies 


CONTENTS. 


1, FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY, Birthplace of William the 
Conqueror. 
2. THE HARDINGE STATUE, by J. 11. Foley, R.A. 


ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH 
{This Day. 





A NEW BRITISH BOTANY, 
In 1 vol. 680 pages, price 12s, 


HANDBOOK OF 
HE BRITISH FLORA; 


A DESCRIPTION OF 


THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS 


IGENOUS TO, OR NATURALISED IN, THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


For the Use of Beginners and Amateurs. 


By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 


(This Day. 





Second Thousand, 
In One Vol. 450 pages, 20 Stereographs, 


TENERIFFE: 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 


oR, 


Specialities of a Residence above the 


Clouds. 


BY PROF. C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland, 


eneriffe, since it is the 


Itis 
1 attempt, which perfects material pane 


%, 80 original in substance, 


c 


“A neat little folding stereoscope, called the Book-Stereoscope, ac- 
companies the volume. When opened for use, the Book-Stereoscope 
is exceedingly light, and can, with the most perfect ease and comfort 
to the person using it, 


applied over the pair of stereoscopic photo- 
hich form each illustration......... Nearly all the Distares 
m_ taken at heights of from seven to twalve thousand feet 


above the level of the sea, and on the lower ground we are shown a 
dragon-tree walk, a cactus garden, cochineal gatherers at work, and 
= scenes never before realised in this manner to eyes in England.” 
—Leraminer, 





Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 
MANUAL OF BRITISH 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 
By CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., 


Author * “Monumental Brasses and Slabs,” The “Monumental 


rasses of England,” “Christian Monuments in 
England and Wales,” &c. 


“Its simple clearness, the result of thorough knowledge in the 
writer, entices, so 


to speak, the attentive reader into a pursuit for 
qualifies him by insensible degrees, and the h igh tone of 











and students of the French language. 


BARTELS MODERN LINGUIST; or, Con- 
yersations in English and French, followed by model of Receipts, 


Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s. bound. 


A COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION in 
Three Parts— Grammatical Course — Reading and Translation 
ourse—Conversation Course. By A Sxars, Professor in the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. One thick vol. 12mo. cloth, 
5s, Each Part separately, 2s.; and a Key to the whole, 2s. 


London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


now attracts abundance of students; and they will 


find this work will assist them in their studies, and at the same time 
ms bee tastes.”—Globe. 

“The 
of architectural details, heraldic and wall diapers, coloured glass, 


ustrations, twenty in number, consist of coloured plates 








Pp tiles, 8 
their effigies, heraldie devices, badges and banners, seals, inscrip- 


tions, celts, arms and armour, beads, ornaments, pottery and 
enamels.”—Observer. 


d 


labs and brasses, stone coffins an 





Lovett REEVE, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ms of the last fortnight 


ly a work of this nature.— 
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USEFUL et WORKS 
» 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, - 
192, PICCADILLY, W. 


—e—. 


Hardwicke’s Shilling Peerage. 
Containing the Date of the Creation of each Title ; 
the Birth, Accession, and Marriage of each Peer; 
his Heir, gees Name, Political Bias and Patronage, 
as also a Brief Notice of the Offices which he has 
hitherto held, his Town Address and Couniry 
Residences. By EDWARD WALFORD, Esq., M.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford, Fellow of the Genealogical 
and Historical Society of Great Britain. [Now Ready. 


Hardwicke’s Shilling Baronetage. 
Hardwicke’s Shilling Knightage. 


Hardwicke’s Shilling House of 
Commons. 


Hardwicke’s Electoral Repre- 
sentation. 


Hardwicke’s Annual Obituary 
and Biography, 1856-57. 
Containing Original and Select Memoirs of Celebrated 


Characters who have died during the years. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 400 pages, price 2s. 6d. each. 


Hardwicke’s Titles of Courtesy. 


Containing the Names, Addresses, and full Particu- 
lars of all members of Titled Families, whose Names, 
though bearing courtesy and other Titles, do not fall 
within the scope of the “ Shilling Peerage” or 
“Shilling Baronetage.”’ Price 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 





The British Ferns. 


A Plain and Easy Account of British Ferns, wherein 
each Species is described under its respective Genus ; 
and the characteristics of those Genera given in words 
of common use. With a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
By the Rev. E. BOSANQUET, M.A. Second Edition, 
fully Illustrated. Feap. 8vo.cloth. Price, coloured 4s., 


plain 2s, 6d. 
The Aquavivarium, Fresh and 
Marine. 


Being an Account of the Principles and Objects in- 
volved in the Domestic Culture of Water Plants and 
Animals. By E. LANKESTER, M.D. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Price, coloured 4s., plain 2s. 6d, 


Landscape Photography. 


A Complete and Easy Description of the Manipula- 
tions and Apparatus necessary for the production of 
Landscape Pictures, Geological Sections, &c., &c., by 
the Calotype, Wet Collodion, Collodio-Albumen, 
Albumen, Gelatine, and Wax-paper processes ; by the 
assistance of which an Amateur may at once com- 
mence the practice of the Art. By JOACHIM OTTE, 
F.G.8., Author of ‘‘A Short Cut to Photography.”’ 
Feap. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Microscope. 


Being a popular but reliable Guide to the Use of the 


Microscope as a means of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. ith 240 Illustrations drawn from Nature 


by Turren West. Price 2s. 6d. 


Whist. 

The Laws and Practice of Whist, as settled at the 
London Clubs. By CCLEBS. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo. Price 2s. 6d, 


[Shortly. 





TO AUTHORS.—Rosert Hardwicke is always pre- 
ared to treat with Authors for the Publication of their 

actions. From his central position and the large 
sale of some of his recent books he is enabled to place all 
works published by him in the channels most likely to 
ensure success. 





London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192  iccadilly. 
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13, Great Martzorovear Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THB FOLLOWING 


NEW WiORKS. 


E OX of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NOKWAY in 
the SUMMERS of peg he =eny Glances at Ge re nh Lore of 
that District. By th METCA ellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxtord, cass of “The Sumas in Norway,” 
&e. 2 vols. with Llustrations, 2ile. 

“This new book is as lively as its predecessor, its matter is as good, 
cor better. The intermixture of legends and traditions with the notes 
of travel adds to the real value of the work, and of —— —— 
its claims on a public that desires to be amused.”—Eza: 

“ We heartily commend these volumes to all who seek acqusintance 
with the wild and fresh variety of Scandinavian life and litera:ure.”— 

um. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols. post 


8vo. with fine Portrait, 21s. boun 
** A book sure to attract public « and well meriting it.”— 


“A most able and interesting book.”—Chronicle. 

“The deep interest felt in the life of so great a dramatic genius vill 
secure for these volumes a large and cultivated circle of readers.” 

ros 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


= Of THE LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo. with Portraits, 


oni ‘thie volume Cardinal Wiseman seems purposely to avoid en- 
tangling himself in disputed articles of faith, and dwells rather upon 
the personal, historical, literary, and artistic view of his subject. He 
relates his experiences of Rome and her rulers in a pleasant, genial 
style.”—Liferary Gazette 


THE COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: Her 
LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
“ The whole work forms one of those touching stories which create 
a lasting impression.”—Atheneum. 


KARS’ TRAVELS in SIBERIA - 

ng tory CHINESE TARTARY, and 

WITLAM ATKINSON. One iarge 

vol. —— 8vo. embe! lished with apitty I}lustrations, including 

numerous pein fe coloured Plates, from Drawings by the 
Author, anda ae, 21. 2s. elegautly bound. 

“To the g the logist, the eth her, the sports- 
man, and to those who read only for amusement, this will e an 
acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is not only an adventurous 
traveller, but a correct and at writer.” — Literary Gazette. 


being Selections LK somal fats in India. Second All 
2 vols. with Plates, alkland’s work may be read with 
interest and pleasure, and aS reader will rise from the perusal 
instructed as well as amused.”—Atheneum. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS; Queen of 
Spain, and the Court cf Philip II. By Miss’ Frees, Author of 
* oo Life of Marguerite D’Angouléme,” &c. 2vols. with Portraits 


by Heath, 2is. 
RIDES and REVERIES of SOP 


SMITH. By MARTIN F, TUPPER, 10s. 6d. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from ELIZA- 
BETH to VICTORIA. By J.C. JRAFFRESON. 2 vols. with Por- 
traits. (Just ready.) 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 


“These ‘Thoughts’ are good and aoe” They are thoughts we 
would wish women to think.” —Athenaum. 














THE NEW NOVELS. 
NING BEAUTY. BY LADY 


yee Author of “ Life and its Realities,” &. 3 vols. 
F OTHER 
JOHN LIGHT abe, DAYS. By 


ae A eonel ety out of the {the common, Amie written, and full of 

aracte! mend 

“The pablie “will pertae Yat this novel wih oak unfeigned p! sure, for a 

more original or moreinstructive work—to aval 4 - thei interest 
of the fiction which forms its ——— dation—has not for many years 

emanated from the press.”—Odserver. 


DOE. 3 vols. y 
“The very best novel which Miss Pardoe has ever written 
mean —. because she has already ae es many oe the highest 
class. Messenger. 
*The Yoor Relation’ is.con fo most of the 
fictions of the day. There is great abi i threuhout the work, and 
many of its passages are most exciting in their interest.” —Sun. 


HECKINGTON. . By MRS. GORE. 3 vols. 


“& valuable prize to readers in search of a clever —_ The 
heroine is er. an, —— of ‘the officials’ are ali admirable 
aa aso ty Mite, - = {- Co.) re, ”~ orale rag 

iamond dust is plentifu in over the pages, in the shape o: 

rited- sprinkle —~Athenaum. . 


little epigrams and spiri 
TWO BROTHERS. the Author 
of “ The wo B of Life,” &c.. 3 vols. By A 
“The best of Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels.” —John Bull, 


the Author of 
and ability.”— 


NE AND TWENTY. By 1 
“Wild ~ aes 3vols. “A novel of power 


RUMOUR. By the Author of “Charles 


UMOUR. &e. 3 _ ready.) 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


a en 


_| ERITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY 


for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
Pleventt tes Price 7s. 6d. bound in leather. 


“ This is a masterly epitome of the noblest Senteiention which has 
been made to the historic literature of the ag a day.”—Hull Packet. 
“A most admirable School-Book.”—. lin Evening Mail. 





THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 


TURIES. By the Rev. a. WHITE, Author of “ Landmarks 
of the History of England,” &c. Post octavo. Price 7s. 


“By far the best historical epitome we have ever perused.” —The Atlas. 





ELEMENTARY | ARITHMETIC. BY 


A SANG, .S.E. Crown octavo. Price 5s, This 
Trentine’ t intended Le supply the great desideratum of an intel- 
lectual instead of a routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. 


“ The demonstration is throughout extremely full and clear, and we 
most emphatically recommend that books of this sort be employed by 
teachers.” —Ezaminer. 





THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC. BY 


the same Author. Beng a Sequel to “Elementary Arithmetic.” 
Crown octavo. Price 


“ We know, indeed, of no more complete philosophy of pure arith- 
metic than they contain: they are well worthy of Sir John Leslie’s 
favourite pupil. It is almost needless to add, that we consider the 
reasoning of these volumes both thorough and clwse, and the expres- 
sion of that reasoning uniformly simple aud clear.”—Edinburgh 
Weekly Review. 





A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL 


AGRIC! LTURE. — ry STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author 
of the “Book of tine &c. With Illustrations. Price ls. 


“ Teachers will find in Sie little ne an admirable course of 
instruction i = Lilggnes 7 a is, the outlines which they 
may — fill up; a by following the ets given in Mr. Stephens’ 
preface, t he course a pogroety Falk te, to be quite interesting as well 
as of great practical benefit. Journal, 





A CATECHISM OF Hy poses 


CHEMISTRY AND ¥, By Professor JOHNSTON. 
Forty-sixth Edition. nate 





ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 


Seemioges — — OLOGY. By the same Author. Seventh 
dition. Price 6s. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 


FE. By Professor JOHNSTON, Two Volumes, with numerous 
ootos Price lis. 6d. 


“Tt is a book which should find a place in the library of every 
of science, on the table of every student, and jd, school- comm ¢ of 
every 








INTRODUCTORY ee as OK OF 


LOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
Slocearicl Index. Third Edition. Price 1s. 


“Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a text- 
book on Science of —— Res a express an opinion so entirely 
—— as we are do of Mr. Page's little work.” — 





Ay TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 


i DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. By DAVID 


— With numerous Illustrat 
——p ustrations, Glossary, and | 


In crown 8vo. pp. 


“An admirable book on Geology. It is from no invidious desire to 
ander-rate other ign to. it is and a expression of a sastice. hay 
causes us to assign Text-Boo! he very fi 
place among geologi to bm Sage least 

paoavaaieoan We have read every word of it none 

care and ne ee deli; Boalt nn — its meaning, never 

a popular succinct 
exposition of a rich and varied sebject"—-Leeder™ an 





THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL, 


Eth ae meg GEOGRAPHY, Comprising the G 
bd rol oe in so far as it is ccbeugtiont, oe ee 
” ics. TLL. 
of the ene of Edinburgh. Price 4s. . : . ~_ 





45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 87, Paternoster 


w, London. 





ee 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & 00's 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


I. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


SUMMER AND WINTER PICTURES 
of SWEDEN, LAPLAND, and NORWA». By BAYARD Tay. 
LOR, Author of “Views Afoot,” “Land Land of the Saracen,” &e. 

“This book is one of the most pene and entertaining Tecords of 
travel es have been given to the public for many a long day.”— 


Now ready, in a vols. Post Svo. outs 18e., with raits, u + 
Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the Queene of Encino 


. from RU RIK to the death of the oe PAUL. $. 
GEORGE FOWLER, Author of a History of Turkey. 

“The author of these volumes little heeds of either earthly cens 
or earthly praise. Nevertheless, we feel real pleasure in stating of this 
his last work, that it contains a very excellent and useful outline of 
the reigns of the sovereigns of neg Sone such work hes been long 
wanted, as it brings within small compas: what can only otherwise be 

got at by wite iscursive reading. This work is not a dry com 
pendium ei is enlivened by illustrative anecdotes, and w il meet, we 
ope, with the success it deserves, at least at the hands of those who 
wish to obtain, at small labour, a "simple and interesting narrative of 
the annals of Russia.”—Atheneum. 


Itt. 
Volume 2 now ready, completing the work. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, %s. 


the UNITED STATES of being a Histo: oF 
Origin, Formation, and adoptions a the - with notices 
of its principal Framers. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
“ Here, in fact, a most carefully oe and well-written constitu. 
tional pate of the great Federal Repub'ie # America is begun by 
r. Curtis,—a lawyer of deserved eminence in Boston. The first only 
of its two volumes is now before us, and we shall therefore have an 
opportunity, on its completion, of discussing it more fully: for the 
present we must be con ent to place on record our opixion of i:s 
great merit.”—Ezaminer, 


With 40 Illustrations, venatifaly printed by Clay, on toned paper, 
crown 


10s, 6d. cloth extra, 
CHRIST*’AN GELLERT. 
SKETCHES. bebe ti apy AUERRACE, Author of “ Village 
Tales,” “ Barefooed Maiden,” &c. Translated from the German 
by thea with the Aether. 

“For real household painting, for a real interior, commend us t 
Berthold Auerbach. Christian Gellert, and other Sketches, are very 
slight; the: me scarce elaborated into tales, but they abound in 
pathos, and nexpressible charm. We read of the good pastor 
whose simple etre: ns stilled the discontented heart—of the way in 
which the baker’s son wooed and won the a eeator of the rich old 
heathen, ‘ms " Goldstampt of Freiburyh ; n we have a few 
k, or — what | in old times we 
mateet call quaint conceits, such as we trust may long circulate in the 

oe — which will bear transplanting into English soil. Let 
—— i bookbinder and printer and engraver have all done 
their jan y te make the book as attractive as its contents,”— 
Daily News. 








v. 
oe conritonily Emag g by the Author, with 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGR APHY OF THE 
or, the Economy of the and its Adaptations, its Salts, 

fe Awaters, its Climates, its Inhabitants and whatever thers may 

of general i in its Uses or Industrial Pur. 

wit By M. F. Maury, LL.D. Lieutenant of the United States 


6th lemce now 
ch 





be Wea err on if Lieut. ees: 's book will not hereafter be classed 
with the works en the lead in extending 
and improving knowled oma 6 art; his book Supiass in a remarkable 

rath proto 2 - A een the ‘Natural tel 
of Buffon, ‘ound research and maguificent imagination.”—Illus- 
trated London Ni - 





vI. 
With nearly 100 illustrations, fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PHROE OGY MApe PRACTICAL 
AND POP LARLY og apne 5 By Faeperick Brivegs. 


“We have no & this little ough as the 
senek oellaiite: one fon piety on the fi subject 
of Phrenology.” 








VIt. 
One vol. post 8vo., with Portraits, on steel, and woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


-Lieut.-Col. in the Army of the Revolution, and Vice-!’resident ot 
the United States. By James Parton. 

“ By shaking ne dast off half a dozen ponderous volumes—cutting 

leaf h there—picking through = revising a heap of 

Teter — touching. the Cp a of secret drawers and 

soft hair and sly laughing 

gathermg what friends and enemies bave to say in 

merica, France, and Sweden, we obtain a Biography of 

interest contradictory enough in phenomeve of 

good and evil—s romance in real '—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Vir. 
Each 7s. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards, or in morocco, 12s. 


CHOICE EDITIONS of CHOICE BOOKS. 
ion h A agg has, — 2. ney P meat ed 
juncan welt ; 
Redgrave, R RA. ot daseonse nye carte Bets: 
H. J. Townshend; E.H. Wehnert ; Harrison Weir; &c. 
1 deneieiners FARMER’S BOY. 
2. CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPE. 
3. CAMPBELL’S SOLDIER’S DREAM, &c. 
4. COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
5. GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
6. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
7. GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
8. KEATS’ EVE OF ST. AGNES. 
9. MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO ( ). 
10. WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL POEMS. 
by works lorious Such works as 
PRP he nate ‘surrounded by dead and artifia! thioss 


People life and nature, scarcel; a ee 
nature till chug on aes ce Pe ann, «ag mar fe f her beauty.”— 








Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 
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The Life of Alewander Pope: including Ee- 
tracts from his Correspondence. By Robert 
Carruthers. Second Edition. 12mo. 
(H. G. Bohn.) 

The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
Edited by Robert Carruthers. 2 vols. 
New Edition. 12mo. (H. G. Bohn.) 


Mr. Carrutners has done good service to 
Pope. His Life of the poet is by far the most 
fall and accurate life of Pope that has yet ap- 
peared. He has turned to fair account most 
of the new materials which recent inquiries 
have brought to light, and has studied the 
newspapers and pamphlets of the time with 
a zeal and a discrimination that demand 
acknowledgment. But his great catch has 
been that he has had unrestricted access to 
the letters and papers of Martha and The- 
resa Blount—the Stella and Vanessa of the 
little nightingale of Twickenham. It is true 
that these papers—the Mapledurham MSS. 
as Mr. Carruthers delights to call them—had 
been seen before, both by Bowles and 
Chalmers. Neither, however, had done 
more than make casual and it now appears 
unsatisfactory extracts from them. Mr. 
Carruthers has studied them to good pur- 
ose, and there is reason to believe that we 
fave now in print all that can be printed 
from the Mapledurham MSS. without calling 
asense of shame to the cheeks of woman, 
‘for Pope lived in an outspoken age when 
Maids of Honour wrote letters such as Maids 
of Honour, it is to be hoped, do not write 
now. 
About no “other English poet, Shakes- 
peare alone excepted, has so much curiosity 
been evinced of late years as about Alex- 
ander Pope. He was not only a great poet 
and prose writer, but he was in every rela- 
tion of life and in every act, great and small, 
a mysterious man. The interest felt in his 
poetry extends to his relations. The his- 
torian of Hallamshire has, only last year, 
with his usual accuracy and unwearied 
research traced Pope’s father’s family into 
Hampshire, and this year the Town Clerk of 
York follows up the clue, and traces the 
maternal descent of the poet from “ gentle” 
to “ignoble” blood. Whole weeks have 
been laboriously spent in bringing to light 
the home of his godmother, and of settling 
for ever, whether his half-sister was the 
daughter of his father by a former marriage, 
or the daughter of his mother by a former 
marriage. Both discoveries have been made. 
The poet’s godmother was his own maternal 
aunt, the widow of Cooper the far-famed 
miniature-painter, and Magdalen Rackett 
was the daughter of the poet’s father by his 
first. wife. 

Other discoveries, and those of moment, 
have been made and published of late years. 
We will mention the more remarkable in- 
stances. In the printed correspondence of 
Pope there is a separate class of letters 
addressed to a Lady. Vain guesses have 
been made about the name of this lady. 
Walpole (generally well informed about all 
Pope matters) imagined Martha Blount. 
Warton made no kind of guess. Roscoe 
was as usual out. Some seven years- ago 
the late Mr. Croker communicated his dis- 
covery to a few friends that Judith Cowper, 
a near relation of Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
was the lady thus passionately addressed by 
the admirer of Martha and Theresa Blount. 


Mr. Carruthers has since by the same pro- 
cess of inquiry forestalled the publication of 
Mr. pale og Sema and Mr. Carruthers, 
as we heard Mr. Croker say, at our last in- 
terview with him, has the ptior right to the 
discovery with the public. 

A second discovery relieves the Life and 
Works of Pope from a blunder which none 
but very careless biographers could have 
committed. There is a separate class of 
letters in the printed correspondence of 
Pope addressed to Edward Blount, an early 
and warm friend of the poet. All the 
editors and biographers go on blundering 
about this Blount. Of course they assume 
that he is the brother of Martha and Theresa 
Blount. Not a bit of it. He was no more 
related to Martha and Theresa— 

‘ Fair hair’d Martha and Theresa brown ”’— 
than Mr. Carruthers of Inverness is related 
to Mr. Blount of Mapledurham. This dis- 
covery the late Mr. Croker communicated to 
several of his friends many years ago. Mr. 
Carruthers arrived at the same discovery by 
the same process of inquiry, and arrived at 
the same result. Though he has not the 
priority of discovery (a matter perhaps of 
little moment), Mr. Carruthers has the merit 
(such as it is) of priority of publication. 

These, it will be admitted, are not unim- 
portant discoveries for a biographer and 
editor of Pope : our only wonder is how they 
were not discovered before. But our bio- 
graphers, nay, our editors as well, are too 
commonly content to accept facts without 
inquiry, and to believe a circumstance as 
truth because it has been copied by one 
blind follower of another blind believer. 
It would be easy to supply many striking 
examples of such a belief, but we may be 
content with one. There will be no rooting 
from our literature the touching circum- 
stance that Philip Massinger was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Saviour’s Southwark, 
as an outcast or stranger. He was buried, 
we are told (and the parish register is cited), 
as “a stranger”—one without a friend. 
But what is the fact supplied by the register 
itself? “Massinger died in a parish in which 
it so happened he was not a resident; and 
the entry “ stranger’’—not “ a stranger ”’— 
means that he was a non-parishioner—that 
he was unknown to the officers of the parish 
in which he died. 

There is yet another recent discovery to 
which we may be excused for calling atten- 
tion. A gentleman in London, and not un- 
connected with Sussex, has the good fortune 
to possess a bundle of letters addressed to 
Pope’s early Roman Catholic friends, the 
Carylls of Sussex. At certain periods the 
lucky possessor “lets off” in the columns of 
a contemporary extracts of importance from 
his valuable little bundle. There can be no 
question of the importance to the full under- 


‘| standing of Pope’s life of this Caryll corre- 


spondence. Mr. Carruthers admits its im- 
portance at every opportunity; indeed he 
seems to go out of his way to acknowledge 
its value. 

But the lucky possessor has not the whole 


of the a correspondence (we almost wish | 


he had), for we have seen the originals of 
several: letters from Pope to Caryll, which 
we know never did form a part, and are 
never likely to form a part, of this much- 
talked about and almost over-praised corre- 
spondence in the possession of the gentleman 
to whom we have referred. That there are 
other passages of value in this Caryll cor- 





respondence we have little doubt; and we 
regret, in common we believe with many 


readers, that the whole of the Caryll lettcrs 
are not publishd. 

It is clear that the writer of any man’s life 
must work greatly in the dark and to much 
disadvantage who has not an opportunity of 
seeing a correspondence like this Caryil 
correspondence. But how much more must 
he work in-the dark, and to what greater dis- 
advantage, who has not had an opportunity 
of seeing the letters and other new matter 
which the industry and good-fortune of the 
late Mr. Croker and of his assistant, Mr. 
Cunningham, have succeeded in bringirg 
together for an edition of the works of Pope, 
announced we are afraid to say how m:ny 
years ago? 

Possessing, as we do through Mr. Croker’s 
kindness, some knowledge of the treasures 
thus accumulate? and unfortunately un- 
known to Mr. Carruthers, our readers will 
not, we think, be displeased with a short 
account of what the treasures are; such a 
statement even thus early seems due t9 
gentlemen who have wrought so assiduously 
for the future benefit of the public. We wiil 
try and arrange these discoveries in groups, 
stating as briefly as possible the value of 
each group. 

When in the year 1729 Pope first con- 
templated the republication of his Corre- 
spondence, he asked his friend Edward Earl 
of Oxford, the second founder of the Harleian 
Library, to’ be allowed to deposit copies of 
certain letters addressed to him and written 
by him in the London portion of the 
Harleian Library. The pleas for such a 
request were :—I. Theobald’s recent publi- 
cation of Wycherley’s remains, on which he 
had a moral and almost a legal claim; and 
II. the value such letters would have here- 
after in adjusting the minute events of lite- 
rary history, and of throwing light on many 
matters not as yet clearly understood. Lord 
Oxford consented ; copies were made of the 
letters in a Turkey covered volume, and 
the volume deposited in Lord Oxford’s 
library in Dover Street, Piccadilly. These 
copies were given to Mr. Croker, and their 
importance lies in the circumstance that 
they contain many suppressed passages of 
the utmost significance to the right under- 
standing of “ Pope Alexander,” as the great 
poet was often called in his own life-t'me. 


Perhaps of still greater moment than this 
Harleian Library volume is a very large 
bundle of original letters addressed by Pope 
to Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and his son 
and successor in the earldom. These to 
our thinking clear up the mystery of the 
publication of Pope’s Literary Correspond- 
ence, while they show a Bude-like light ‘on 
points which biographers have failed to 
settle and reveal—points on which, alas! they 
knew nothing. These letters are some 
one hundred and fifty in number, and all as 
yet unpublished. 

Then there is the correspondence (unknown 
to Mr. Carruthers) of Pope with his fellow 
translator Broome—with copies of Broome’s 
replies and letters to Broome from Fenton, 
Lintot, and Edmund Curll. One letter from 
Lintot acknowledges the truth of the des- 
cription given by Pope of his journey to 
Oxford in company with Lintot. One letter 
from Curll is an application to Broome for 
any letters he may have from Pope. Broome 
(they were then friends) encloses the letter 
to Pope, and Pope advises (if we remember 
| rightly) no reply. 
| ‘Then there is the Arbuthnot correspond- 
/ence—not only with Pope but with Swift. 
| Very important indeed is thiscorrespondence. 
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Then there is Pope’s correspondence with 
the following persons:— 

I. Lord Chancellor Harcourt — full of 
Tickell and Atterbury matter; 

If. Lord Bathurst, with many of Bath- 
urst’s replies—* very curious,” as cataloguers 


say ; 

TIT. Mrs. Knight (afterwards Mrs Nugent) 
—“humorous” but not very important. 

But we are not advertising Mr. Murray’s 
long looked for edition; we are only seeking 
to represent the difficulties which Mr. 
Carruthers has had to encounter in giving 
us a really far from bad book. 

The English clergy have had an odd fancy 
for editing Pope. First we had (and we know 
why—a legacy) the Rev. Dr. Warburton, then 
we had the Rev. Dr. Warton—then we had 
the Rev. Canon Bowles—then we had the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce—then we had the 
Rev. George Croly—and now if rumour is 
not out the good work will again be per- 
formed by a clerical hand, one well known 
for its tact and skill. 

Warburton took liberties with his author 
which we think unlicensed. We have heard 
(we shall hear what Mr. Croker says) that 
he actually altered the text of his author to 
please an early patron, and that he made 
“ variations” to suit his present animosities. 
We all know to what an extent Warburton 
carried his hatreds, and that a new enmity 
was sure to be perpetuated in a note to a 
new edition of Pope. We have seen in Mr. 
Croker’s hands an unmistakeable proof (in 
print) of his faithless editorship, and of his 
hatred of Mallet. Yet in many respects 
Warburton did good service to Pope, nor 
could the poet to our thinking have left his 
works in better hands. 

Warton followed Warburton, but Joe of 
Winton was in his dotage when he edited 
the nine octavo volumes of Pope. He too, 
notwithstanding, rendered fair service to 
Pope. Yet he differed from Warburton, and 
in this way: whereas Warburton pilloried 
his enemies and oppressed the page of the 
poet with his own bile, Warton ran into the 
other extreme, buttered his friends, and still 
further burdened the pages of the great poet. 

Then followed Bowles, who had been a 
Winchester boy when genial Joseph was the 
Busby of ykeham’s foundation. The 
future Canon walked, nay ran, in Warton’s 
footsteps—made many foolish assertions— 
brought many new letters to light—but was 
no editor. 

Of the Rev. Mr. Dyce—before whose 
Shakespeare scholarship we all bow—what 
can we say—that he sacrificed fame to friend- 
ship? His Aldine Pope would have been 
the worst edition of Pope had not the Rev. 
George Croly disobliged us with four 
volumes of Pope from Valpy’s Delphin 
press. 

There is yet an editor of whom we have 
hitherto said nothing. We allude to Roscoe, 
of Liverpool, about whom Washington 


’ Irving made so unnecessary a fuss in the 


first paper in his “Sketch-Book.” Mr. 
Roscoe published his edition in 1824, in 
ten octavo volumes. His name carried 
weight, and his notes continue to carry 
dead weight. He did not clear up a single 
point; he only assisted in confusing every 
point he touched. And yet we have had 
since Mr. Roscoe’s death a second edition of 
this book. “'The Trade” has much to 
answer for. 

It is well said by Mr. Hallam that he who 
waits till all knowledge on his subject is 
ready at his hands, is but waiting the stream 





that will run for ever. It was a feeling like 
this no doubt that actuated Johnson, when 
he exclaimed (pettish from proffered cor- 
rections), that he would not hold out 
his hand again, should it even rain know- 
ledge. But we are not all to be too impa- 
tient; we must wait, and we must hold out 
our hands. Nay, we must exert ourselves. 
While we are writing we are proffered the 
use of a copy of the “ Dunciad” in Pope’s 
handwriting as thickly interlineated as the 
“Tliad,” aye, and of an “ Essay on Man” as 
well. Shakespeare’s contemporaries do not 
appear to have preserved one single letter 
of his writing; every scrap of Pope seems 
to have been preserved. There is this differ- 
ence—Shakespeare was a player in the days 
of “good Queen Bess,” Pope a poet in the 
days of “my Queen Anne.” 

While thus candidly acknowledging the 
good services rendered to Pope by Mr. Car- 
ruthers, we are at a loss to understand how 
he could have written a long, and far from 
the point note on the following passage in 
the “ Dunciad : ”— 

‘* Others the syren sisters warble round, 

And empty heads console with empty sound, 

No more alas! the voice of Fame they hear, 

The balm of Dulness trickling in their ear. 

Great C—, H—, P—, R—, K—, 

Why all your toils ? your sons have learned to sing 
How quick Ambition hastes to ridicule ! 

The sire is made a peer, the son a fool.” 

Mr. Carruthers makes a wide o’ the mark 
note about the initials. We make little doubt 
that the son of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Tenterden could fill up the blanks, though 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell could not. 
Five law-lords are referred to—Cowper, Har- 
court, Parker, Raymond, King; all their 
sons were wild—wild to a degree which any 
reader of the letters of Walpole and Gray 
may have some weak conception of. 

Now—turn to that charming poem—the 
last key-note of the Epilogue to the Satires 
—addressed to Lady Frances Shirley :— 

But friend take heed whom you attack ; 
You ‘ll bring a house (I mean of peers) 
Red, blue, and green, nay white and black, 

L—— and all about your ears. 

Mr. Carruthers conjectures “ Lambeth.” 
How Mr. Croker would have laughed over 
Mr. Carruthers’ note. Guess again, Mr. 
Carruthers. The skill that discovered Judith 
Cowper would unsphere “ L——” of the 
verses to “ Fanny fair.” 

Mr. Carruthers is evidently interested 
(what Pope reader is not?) in James Moore 
Smythe. The following epigram (first re- 
printed by Mr. Carruthers,) would have been 
new to Mr. Croker :— 


Here lies what had nor birth, nor shape, nor fame; 
No gentleman! no man! no thing! no name! 

For Jamie ne’er grew James ; and what they call 
Moore shrunk to Smith—and Smith’s no name at all. 
Yet die thou canst not, phantom oddly fated, 

For how can nothing be annihilated ? 


Why did not Mr. Carruthers collect all 
the Pope and Grub Street Journal verses 
about “The phantom Moore.” 
missed some of the happiest. 


The following “Epigram,” printed by | 


Pope in his own duodecimo and favourite 
edition of his Works, should have found a 
place among Pope’s Miscellanies in this 
edition :— 
Friend! in your nape I’m griev’d, 
So very much is said ; 
One half will never be beliey’d, 
The other never read. 

Friend was Dr. Friend of Westminster 
School, who wrote the long epitaph on 
Prior in Westminster Abbey. And where, 
let us ask Mr. Carruthers, is Pope’s 
epigram on Lady Kneller’s attempted re- 
moval of the monument to Pope’s father in 


He has | 








Twickenham church ; where Pope’s lines on 
his own bust by Rysbrack; where the sup- 
pressed verses on the great Duke of Marl. 
borough—as noble and as bitter lines as 
Pope ever wrote P 

Pope is no easy writer to edit satisfac. 
torily, and Mr. Carruthers, it is easy to see, 
has found him a difficulty. The famous 
line :— 

Die and endow a college or a cat, 

and Pope’s note “ A famous Duchess of R, 
in her last will left considerable legacies and 
annuities to her cats,” has led Mr. Carruthers 
into the error of supposing that La Be'le 
Stuart Richmond was the duchess alui:] 
to, whereas La Belle Stuart’s will contains 
no such legacies. Some other “ Duchess of 
R.” must be meant, for Pope never made an 
allusion without a most accurate significance, 
Witness the line on Dennis in the Essay on 
Criticism, which the commentators shun :— 

And stares tremendous with a threatening eye— 
that word “tremendous ” has a tremen- 
dous meaning given to it by Gildon, and 
copied from Gildon. And why did Mr. 
Carruthers miss in common with all Pope's 
editors Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s com- 
ment (it is not in Dallaway’s edition of her 
works) on Pope’s line :— 

And Congreve lov’d and Swift endur’d my lays, 

What does Lady Mary say: “Can any- 
thing be more detestable than his abusing 
poor Moore, scarce cold in his grave, when 
it is plain he kept back his poem [the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot], while he lived for 
fear he should beat him for it? This is 
shocking to me, though of a man I never 
spoke to, and hardly knew by sight; but I 
am seriously concerned at the worse scandal 
he has heaped on Mr. Congreve, who was 
my friend, and whom I am obliged to jus- 
tify, because I can do it on my own know- 
ledge, and which is yet farther being 
witness of it, from thosé who were then 
often with me, that he was so far from 
loving Pope’s rhyme, both that and his con- 
versation were perpetual jokes to him, exceed- 
ing despicable in his opinion, and he has 
often made us laugh in talking of them, 
being particularly pleasant on that subject.” 

Still stranger is it that Mr. Carruthers 
should have missed Lady Mary Wortley’s 
letters of complaint to Arbuthnot about the 
characteristic letters which she requests Ar- 
buthnot to show to Pope. Why too did 
Mr. Carruthers neglect to affix a note to the 
pleasing couplet in the “ Essay on Man:”— 


There in the rich, the honoured, famed and great, 
See the false scale of happiness complete. 


And to what effect? Why, that Pope 
actually painted a picture illustrative of this 
subject, and that Warburton caused it to be 
engraved for an edition of the “ Essay on 
Man ” (his first essay as an editor), published 
in 1745. 

But we are getting somewhat beyond the 
lawful boundary of a weekly review article. 
Mr. Carruthers has, we repeat, done fair 
service to Pope, which should be as fairly 
acknowledged. We may as well note that 
the engraver has given an engraving of Little 
Marble Hill for Marble Hill itself (a cottage 
for a mansion)—Pope’s villa as altered and 
enlarged by Sir William Stanhope for Pope’s 
own villa—and the portrait of Tom Warton 
for the portrait of his brother Joe? 2 

We will conclude with an extract. It is 
from a letter (first published by Mr. Car- 
ruthers), and addressed by Mallet the poet 
to Pope himself :— 

‘‘In this country I became acquainted with 
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his own authority, is Admiral of the haven and 
Viceroy of Pembrokeshire. He is for ever build- 
ing and planting, and as he is his own gardener 
and architect, his performances are uncommon. 
Orielton, his mansion house, is an enormous pile, 
puilt I cannot say in a false taste, for there is no 
shadow of any taste at all. It has a very little 
porch, reaching one storey high, and removed as 
far from the middle as possible, which is just such 
another beauty as the nose to a human face would 
be within half an inch of the left ear. The ceilings 
of his rooms are inverted keels of ships painted 
black and brown. The fortress is defended by 
twenty pieces of cannon, which are fired on all 
rejoicing days ; for the knight is a passionate 
lover of the Court, and of a great noise. As he 
walked over his grounds he ever and anon 
tumed his head to survey it from the several 
ints of view, Heaven only can tell with what 
secret delight. You remember when Sancho 
was going to his government, how he would 
be looking back every moment to steal a glance 
at his beloved Dapple, when the grooms had made 
him so fine with ribbons and Brussels lace. The 
plantations are all detached without regularity or 
design. They consist of about two acres each, 
and are each of them strongly confined within 
stone walls. One part of his garden is wonderful. 
It is a grove of near an acre and a half; and here 
Sir Arthur desired me to mount my horse, as he 
did his, because, he said, it would take us an 
hour and a quarter to traverse it all, as indeed it 
. did, for he rode two-and-thirty courses on it. You 
must know this grove is cut into thirty-two 
walks, to answer the number of points in the 
mariners’ compass, with a tree in the centre 
which he calls the needle. Each of these walks 
may be about six feet in length, and near two in 
latitude. Our horses and we threaded every 
one of these, and this he told me was boxing the 
compass.” 


What a veritable Hawser Trunnion! This 
old Cheshire Baronet must have had his 
Hatchway and his Tom Pipes. Surely 
Smollett must have heard of him. 








The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. 

don: John Chapman, 1858.) 
Hap the extraordinary book before us con- 
tamed no more than its mere title would 
lead us to expect, namely, the “ Confessions 
of a Catholic Priest’ as Roman Catholic, 
and as Priest, we should have closed it with 
feelings very little short of utter disgust. 
As regards the religious opinions expressed 
throughout the work, it is far from contain- 
tng any polemical argument upon the case of 
Protestantism v. Roman Catholicism, as we 
had expected. The religious opinions of the 
Catholic Priest, as far as it can be gathered 
that he had any at all, seemed to be based 
upon natural religion, as contrasted with 
my revealed religion whatever; and_ very 
early in the book he informs us that “the 
teigious creed” of one of his friends was 
“theism ” (or Deism), and with these opin- 
ins his own accorded. His anti-Catholic 
tiatribes are less directed against the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in particular, than 
against all priesthood as a caste—all priest- 
aaft as prejudicial to the best interests aud 
Well-being of mankind. It is true that while 
‘xercising the office of priest in Paris, con- 
tary, he tells us, to the dictates of his own 
conscience, contrary to his own sacred con- 
‘ctions and feelings, and simply for the 
Temuneration which the exercise of his 
Mmestly duties afforded him, he says (p. 94), 
wth an exaggeration which is palpable from 
ls utter variance with the mere common 
ee ee of human nature, that though he 
_ jad “heard soldiers exhaling their fury on the 
_ {eld of battle, or their anguish in hospitals 
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5 y blasphemies,” yet he had never “listened | great deal of truth in the fact that the 


to such blasphemies and indecent words,” as 
he heard “from priests behind the very altar, 
just after saying mass.” It is true he 
argues that from the nature of the educa- 
tion bestowed upon the Catholic priest, “ it 
is not surprising if a priest who has once 
quitted the strait path does not shrink 
from any crime” (p. 101); and informs us 
that the position of the priests necessitates 
their doing all they can to “keep the people 
in ignorance, in order to retain power and to 
augment their incomes by the little gifts 
which superstition offers to the priest, 
whether he be the servant of Budda or 
Jesus.” It is true he points out (p. 82), what 
he considers in a patriotic point of view, 
the evil tendencies of Roman Catholicism, 
inasmuch as “the Catholic priests, solitary 
men without bonds of affection, obeying a 
foreign pontiff, are necessarily enemies to 
liberty, since everything which tends to raise 
and instruct the people threatens to under- 
mine a power founded on ignorance and blind 
obedience.” But with these anda few other 
exceptions, the arguments he uses are ap- 
plied to attack all known and established 
religions whatever excepting the religion 
of natural feeling—every priesthood what- 
ever, in its exercise of religious or any other 
instruction. He cares, he tells us, as little for 
Protestantism as for Catholicism, although, 
in orderto marry a girl of fortune and position, 
he is ready to become a Protestant and thus 
shake off his early vows. His morality is of the 
same calibre as his religion; and his moral 
principles are based only on the exigencies 
of the moment, and assumed or discarded 
according as they can serve a purpose or 
retard a gratification. The preface of the 
Priest’s supposed editor calls for our sym- 
pathies for the unhappy Priest as a man; 
for the man as a renegade priest. It is 
impossible for us to find any sympathy for 
him, after an impartial perusal of his suffer- 
ings, in either fashion. There may be found 
a warning moral in his history, as in that 
of every bad man. There may be found 
also, in the sketch of the Catholic Priest 
bound to vows he abhors and struggling 
with the impulses of an ardent nature— 
although, by the way, the specimen before 
us never struggles at all, but always suc- 
cumbs at once to the first temptation—there 
may be found in this, we say, an excellent 
argument against the forced celibacy of the 
Catholic priesthood. But it is impossible to 
summon up the slightest sympathy with the 
man who, knowing his own passions, pro- 
nounces the vows to meet a family arrange- 
ment, and throughout his career appears 
only in the character of a vacillating, queru- 
lous, vain, susceptible, and utterly weak and 
despicable individual. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately as regards the inducements to 
many to peruse a work so replete with the 
most extravagant and dangerous opinions, 
there are so many pages graphically and 
powerfully written devoted to scenes of 
contemporaneous history and. world-wide 
travel, that when the would-be natural 
philosopher and recreant Christian is thrown 
aside for the more congenial living actor in 
scenes of battle, revolution, or travel, our 
interest is most powerfully excited, and we 
feel that we are following the footsteps of a 
man who has personally witnessed these 
scenes, and has an intelligent pen to describe 
them. 

In the so-called editor’s preface we are 
told that “the reader may rest assured of 
the truth of every line.” That there is a 








writer of many of the pages was concerned 
in the scenes described is self-evident from 
their perusal; but,if we are to be led to bc- 
lieve thatthe sametruth has been observed in 
the ensemble and continuity of the adventures 
of the one man whose memoirs these “Con- 
fessions” purport to be—if, in fact, the por- 
tion which comprises the actions of the man’s 
arora life, apart from his historical recol- 
ections, is equally to be looked upon as true 
to reality—we can say no more than that 
we are profoundly sorry for it, and that we 
would far more willingly believe that a 
romance of a very doubtful tendency has 
been compiled, along with truthful materials, 
to illustrate the frame of mind of a man who, 
bound by early religious vows of celibacy 
and abnegation, is thrown by circumstances 
into the vortex of worldly communion and 
wordly temptation—a psychological illus- 
tration wk ws are bound to say, has been, 
if not erroneously, at least most fearfully and 
distressingly set forth. The writer, or com- 
piler, or editor—according as the idea of fact 
or fiction is to be adopted—is evidently, as he 
assumes to be, an Hungarian. The scenes of 
Hungarian life and recent Hungarian history 
are too accurate, too much imbued with the 
true Magyar spirit, not to have been derived 
from authentic personal information, or the 
most genuine sources. Throughout, the 
writer shows the most intimate acquaintance 
with the niceties of Hungarian life and 
politics. The pen which traces these scenes 
1s an able, and often an eloquent one : and, on 
reading the magnificent eulogium bestowed 
upon M. Kossuth, and his aspirations and 
deeds during the Hungarian revolution of 
1848-9—praises seemingly adroitly tempered 
by judicious doubts and gentle criticism— 
we own the strange thought crossed us 
that the work, if not emanating directly 
from the pen of the eloquent revolutionist 
himself whose republican opinions it sets 
forth—of the religious opinions of M. Kossuth 
we know nothing beyond what may be 
gathered by implication—if not even written 
under his immediate dictation, at least owes 
much to his actual inspiration. The weak- 
ness, and vacillation of purpose so strangely 
combined with a certain recklessness of 
determination, which form some of the main 
characteristics of the phantom Priest, would 
thus find a very accountable source in the 
personal character of the well-known Liberal- 
Constitutional, then revolutionary, and finally 
republican political Mahomet of Hungary. 
But should there be any truth in this 
startling suspicion, which we admit to have 
all the vagueness of a dream, we must do 
M. Kossuth the justice to say that the 
5 cr of his great predecessor in 

ungarian reform, Stephen Széchényi, 
whom he himself once branded as a Court- 
truckling Conservative, is boldly, justly, 
and generously given (p. 25, &c.), and that a 
certain degree of praise is bestowed upon the 
great rival of the would-be Hungarian Dic- 
tator, General Georgey, for resolution and 
military ability; although he is afterwards, 
upon the surrender of the Hungarian army 
tothe Russians, the motives of which sur- 
render have ever remained not only un- 
explained but unaccounted for, branded as 
traitor to his country, “Cain” to his 
brethren of Hungary. Be that as it may, 
we may safely assert that never has a better 
history of the last Hungarian revolution 
been narrated; never have its causes, 
motives, mainsprings, progress, struggle, 
and annihilation been more clearly explained 


‘than in the few succinct pages of these 
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“ Confessions ;” we may add, never have 
the battle-scenes, the scenes of combat, car- 
nage, rout, camp life, military confusion, 
and hurried flight, been more graphically, 
although simply described. Among the 
pages relating to these passages of the sup- 
posed Priest’s life, some of the best and 
boldest—we had almost said noblest—are 
those which refer to the last scene in the 
political life of Stephen Széchényi, when for 
the “last time he appeared in the council to 
uplift his prophetic voice,” but “incapwble 
of speaking was taken home,” for his brain 
had turned from the pressure of the struggle 
around him, and he was mad—to the excited 
state of the capital during the crisis—to the 
rivalry of Kossuthand Georgey, by which Elun- 
gary “perished between two irresolutions,” 
to the surrender of Georgey, who rode “cold 
and impassable” “ at the head of his staff, 
watching the despair of so many heroes led by 
him to the scaffold,” when “ the proud and 
noble army stood there to lay down its arms,” 
when “the artillerymen kissed their guns, 
thinking them happy to be insensible; the 
cavalry embraced their horses, who answered 
by mournful neighings; the infantry tieir 
faithful and often-proved bayonets;” when 
“comrades uttered heart-breaking fare- 
wells,” while Georgey gazed at them “ with 
his cynieal glance, and at last rode slowly 
away with Rudiger.” A similar praise raay 
be awarded to the animated description of 
Paris during the coup d'état of 1851 (pp. 
131-2-3): and during the scenes of Parisian 
life interest may be found in the characters 
of the Abbé Gioberti (Minister in Piedmont 
at the beginning of 1848), and more 
especially of the still better known Abbé 
Lammenais, the author of the “ Paroles d'un 
Croyant,’ who with a stretch of logic 
worthy of a better cause informed the 
Priest, we are told, that it was by no means 
perjury to renounce vows that, though made 
in sincerity (?), ceased to bind when belief in 
the authority that had imposed them ceased. 
In fact, if we could entirely cut away from 
these “ Confessions” the Priest, with his 
frenzied struggles, which are none—with 
his sufferings, most of which are derived 
from his own vain querulousness and over- 
wrought susceptibilities—and with his 
religious opinions, based only upon prin- 
ciples of destruction, and effecting no 
other purpose than to “ruin, and with 
the ruins again build up a ruin ””—we might 
find in the “Confessions” a work which, 
however little disposed we might be 
14> accept in a congenial spirit the ultra- 
republican and wildly utopian political ideas 
with which they would still ferment, we 
should read with the highest interest for 
its animated sketches of recent historical 
events, and historical personages who have 
not yet wholly left the stage of history. 
Before concluding, we feel that we owe to 
ourselves some justification of our apprecia- 
tion of the character of the “ Priest” as an 
ecclesiastic and as aman. We are solemnly 
warned by the editor in his concluding 
chapter that we none of us should “ venture 
to brand the Priest,” as by his own confes- 
sons he stands before us—that he “ who is 
w.thoat sin” should alone “ fling the first 
stone.” We will, in no case, venture to fling 
the stone. We will not attempt to judge or 
condemn the man—if he ever lived—no! 
nt even as the hero of a novel. But we 
have a full right to refuse him that “ sym- 
pony ” which is demanded at our hearts. 
Ve do not, we cannot find any genial pity 
for his sufferings. We simply ex upon 





him as a tiresome, and (in his private life) 
a most uninteresting individual. We con- 
demn only in thus much. If, as we half 
suspect, the book is written only to propa- 
gate certain arch-revolutionary and deistical 
opinions, then it has our condemnation, 
however ably it may be written—the more 
because so ably written. In self-justification 
we subjoin a slight summary of what we 
may term the romantic portion of the book. 

Our “hero” is educated for the Catholic 
priesthood—falls in love before taking his 
vows—goes distracted—vows eternal and un- 
changeable affection, and enters the priest- 
hood in order to keep faith with his lady 
love. In his functions he informs us that 
this love alone—not principle—keeps him 
from profiting by the opportunities afforded 
by fair penitents. He joins the revolution- 
ary army of Hungary, battles physically 
with his cross, marries resent 2 priests 
upon the field of battle to peasant girls, is 
taken prisoner after Georgey’s surrender, 
and escapes. He gains France (his sketches 
of French provincial life are capital), and 
finally comes to Paris. Although it goes 
against his conscience he still performs his 
priestly functions, professing at the same 
time an utter disbelief in the Christian faith, 
and leading, he avows, a life of utter dissi- 
pation in Bohemian Paris. Anon he falls in 
love again with a French young lady, is 
accepted upon condition that he becomes Pro- 
testant, and thus renounces his vows. To 
this intention he cannot obtain the consent 
of his mother, and so in despair departs for 
Australia. At the Cape he is recalled by 
his mother’s consent, but will not return. 
He wishes to try the young lady’s sincerity, 
forsooth! He will be loved, not for his 
prestige as a revolutionary hero, but for 
himself. After adventures in Australia, 
Tahiti, and California, he returns to France 
minus an arm, and in ill health. The young 
lady is still anxious to m him ; but he 
still calls off; he would further try her affec- 
tion; and ultimately he himself breaks off 
the engagement. But furious at an. | 
that; the poor deserted girl has accepte 
another, he maligns the character of the 
new intended, and breaks the match. He 
will not marry her himself however. His 
miserable susceptibilities are alone in his 
way—not any principle. He goes to Aix, 
gambles, gets into debt, becomes a reckless 
and heartless rake, flirts with sundry 
pretty girls, and finally falls in love once 
more with a married woman. In this affair 
he appears as an avowed lover, but finds or 
suspects he has a rival, insults the lady, 
challenges the rival, is lured back to his 
married lady-love’s arms, supposes himself 
again jilted, writes a long chapter on the 
“great question,” “to be or not to be,” and 
ends his miserable life with poison. Sym- 
pathise who sympathise can ! 








The Scholar and the Trooper, or Oxford during 


the Great Rebellion. B 

Heygate, M.A. (John 

Parker.) 
We heard the other day of an enthusiastic 
country gentleman, one wing of whose 
manor-house consisted of an’ ancient castle 
which had figured in the wars of the Roses, 
and who in the heat and fury of the repro- 
ducing mania not only accurately restored 
the whole fabric of the old fortress inside 
and out, and fitted up the rooms with 
medizval furniture of the period, carved 
expressly for the occasion, but, by way of 
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making his task complete, did, with the help 
of Mr. Planché and Madame Tussaud, as 
well as of some ancient family portraits, 
construct in the principal room a group of 
very lite-like wax Reus in all the bravery 
of inland armour, nodding plumes, long 
hanging sleeves, ermine and so forth, which 
accurately represented the critical moment 
of an historical family incident of great 
interest. The idea was fantastic, and at any 
rate made one room uninhabitable, for who 
would like to be gathered to his ancestors 
in the way of taking tea with the dummies ! 
Nevertheless, one might safely dare to say 
that on the minds of the younger members 
of the family the incident represented would 
be far more deeply impressed by this 
Tableau mort, than the most stirring events 
of history in general by Mangnall or Neale, 
Hume or Lingard. 

And some such we have ever conceived to 
be the real use of novels, or novelettes as it 
seems the fashion to call tales of the size of 
Mr. Heygate’s, of the class generically styled 
historico-topographical.. The chief charm 
and chief pa at of a really good history 
—like Macaulay’s, for instance—is the re- 
production of scenes and events by means 
of language so vivid and magical, that the 
reader insensibly becomes an actual specta- 
tor of and participator in them, enlisting his 
sympathies with the real actors in them and 
hoping, fearing, admiring, or detesting 
almost as really as they did. 

The very best history, however, cannot 
always conjure up this sort of mental second 
sight; details, dry and uninteresting, must 
have their place; occurrences of little or no 
interest must have justice done them, and 
fall into the same ranks with those of high 
and thrilling romance, and the impression 
after all is rather that of a well arrayed and 
accurate picture than of a reality. 

The historical romance comes in to com- 
plete what the mere history leaves unfinished, 
and the wide field which Sir Walter Scott 
first began to break up, and in which James 
and Harrison Ainsworth and others have 
laboured so hard has, especially with the 
revival of a taste for things medizval, fur- 
nished a host of less pretentious workmen 
with ample scope for their varied labours. 

Among these latter appears Mr. Heygate, 
and in a part ofthe historic field which, until 
we had read his very interesting little book, 
we had considered well nigh worked out. 

For the Scholar and the Trooper are two 
brothers, matriculated at St. John’s, Oxford, 
during the wild and stormy years which 
preceded the final overthrow and ruin of 
Charles the First, and the book is a series 
of well-drawn pictures of that city and its 
neighbourhood in times which were destined 
never to lose their interest to English minds 
and fancies. 

Thus we stand with the Fellows at the 
windows of Basil Norman’s (the Scholar's) 
rooms and watch the long cavalcade of the 
king’s entry into Oxford on the 14th of July 
1644, the strings of carriages, the Gentleman 
Pensioners, the heralds, Garter and the 
Mayor in scarlet robes, and the University 
bands doing policeman’s duty on each side. 
We long for M. Soyer or some other 
ingeniousbrother of the bonnet de céton, whilst 
we listen to the President of St. John's re- 
counting the particulars of the dinner 
in the new library to which the Royal 
party were invited on the occasion of a 
former visit, and when the baked meats 
under which the thirteen tables groaned, 
“were most curious, being in the form of 
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archbishops, bishops, doctors, masters, and 
the like in their proper order, wherein the 
king and courtiers took much content.” <A 
hint for the Lord Mayor’s cook at any rate 
the next time his lordship entertains the 
Cabinet Ministers or the Judges. The group 
which surrounds the king as he walks in 
Christchurch presents several life-like port- 
raits of celebrated men, that of the vacil- 
lating Lord Holland being the best. Indeed, 
all the descriptive writing most ably repro- 
duces the actual scenes to the reader’s eye. 

What an Oxford must it have been then! 
at once the refuge for crowds of grave and 
learned men, who had fled thither from the 
sister university and elsewhere, and the 
resort of a gay court and a dashing soldiery. 
“With Christchurch as a palace, Merton as 
the Queen’s residence, Oriel for a Downing 
Street, and the schools for magazines ? The 
crimson scarves of the cavaliers outshone the 
scarlet gowns of the doctors; troopers 
swaggering up and down, paid small respect 
to divines ; drunken shouts and songs issued 
from the inns; war-horses clattered along 
the streets; the students grew fewer and 
fewer;—in short, Oxford had degenerated 
from an ponies & into a fortress. 

This state of things is very happily illus- 
trated by such an adventure as that of Basil 
Norman when he is hastily collecting a few 
men to start off on an expedition to succour 
his brother, a studious youth and unused to 
such exigencies; he asks advice of a fellow- 
collegian, and is recommended to apply to a 
cousin, one Boteler, who had often been in 
trouble in former days for disturbing the 
King’s game at Shotover, was a good rider, 
and not a lane nor a path but he could travel 
it by day or by night.” This fast young 
gentleman, thotgh of the College of Exeter, 
Basil is recommended to seek at the “ Star” 
or the “ Mermaid,” and finds him at the 
former drinking sack and canary with a 
noisy set of young‘men, and just beginning 
aboisterous song. Boteler on the conclusion 
of his song falls readily into the plan, selects 
two of his comrades to accompany the expe- 
dition, and then sallies out with Basil to 
procure men. On leaving the “ Star” they 
went through the Corn-market, past Penni- 
Jess Bench, the beggar’s seat by the wall of 
Carfax or St. Martin’s, and crossing the 
street dived in among some lanes and 
what we now call “back slums” and pre- 
sently turning up a court-yard, opened a 
door, went down a long passage, up which 
the sounds of merriment rang louder and 
louder as they approached its conclusion, 
and then entered a huge bar or tap-room. 
“Here was enacting a scene of lower life 
than that which Basil had witnessed at the 
‘Star.’ Drunkenness was quarrelsome as 
well as noisy, or else insensible instead of 
heavy. A song too was bein sung, but it 
was one to which Basil could not listen. 
The gentlemen revellers at the ‘ Star’ 
might have seen their principles carried out 
to the full—might have seen themselves 
coarsely drawn perhaps, but faithfully, even 
to the life, or rather to the death of all that 
i$ pure and noble in man—of all that distin- 
guishes a man from a beast, a Christian 
from a disciple of devils.” We have gladly 
given this passage entire, as it is a good 
specimen of the author's style. 

To such illustrations of the inner life of 
Oxford in those times are added similar 
illustrations of the most remarkable places 
m the neighbourhood. Culham Bridge, 
Boarstall, and other spots of interest are 
made the scenes of stirring adventures and 








hair-breadth escapes; and though we are 
eventually carried to Naseby and treated 
to a very capital description of that often- 
described field, yet the larger proportion of 
the work is devoted to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford itself; and to any one 
who proposes to visit the learned old. city 
and make himself master of its topography 
and that of its neighbourhood, Mr. tame aed 
volume will prove a very useful and at the 
same time exceedingly interesting handbook. 

The characters and plot are of course sub- 
servient to the main object of the book, 
which is to illustrate Oxford during the 
great rebellion—but both are nevertheless 
far from being devoid of interest. The 
Scholar and the Trooper are sons of a country 
vicar, who gets murdered by a Puritan 
rabble early in the work, and both are 
staunch Royalists; both love the daughter of 
the squire of their village, one Sir Nathaniel 
Domville, who, according to the usage in 
that case made and provided, is a Puritan, 
but let us add a very much better con- 
structed Puritan than the generality of 
specimens of that stock article, as the man 
is not lost sight of in the bitter fanatic or 
the scheming politician. But the Scholar 
Basil has long since surrendered his claim 
on Lucy Domvyille to his brother Gervase 
(the Trooper), who is the favoured lover, 
and only continues his watchful love to be 
a sort of guardian angel to both—indeed, 
the affection of Basil for his brother is 
wrought up to an almost womanish pitch, 
and if it were fair to be critical on so 
beautiful a character, might be censured as 
having too much softness to be natural: but 
Basil is an excellent fellow, who can ride 
miles in aid of his brother if need be, though 
it does bring on that terrible pain in his side. 
Thebrothers being at Oxfordduring the king’s 
visit, Gervase enlists as a trooper, and the 
thoughtful Scholar Basil works on at his 
books and attains university honours. The 
Puritan baronet, though he had _ twice 
sanctioned the betrothal of Gervase and 
Lucy, forbids all intercourse between the 
lovers as soon as he has finally made up his 
mind to join the Puritan side; but Gervase, 
after a consultation with a learned casuist, 
—none other than the well-known Dr. San- 
derson—obtains a final interview to plight 
everlasting troth, and so on, and gets very 
nearly snared for his pains. 

Meanwhile the Puritan baronet marries a 
second wife, for the purpose of disinheriting 
his daughter, who refuses to break troth 
with her Royalist lover; but the son of this 
political union dies early, the mother is 
accidentally drowned in attempting to 
escape from the discovery of her Calne 
married at the time she became Sir Natha- 
niel’s wife, and Sir Nathaniel himself being 
treacherously shot in a night-sally, Lucy 
comes into the inheritance in good time to 
mai Gervase, who had heen left for dead 
on Naseby field, but had turned up again 
after an interval of mourning which killed 
his brother. 

The character of Basil is very beautifully 
worked out, allowing for the blemish already 
alluded to, and is the gem of the book; but 
those of Lucy and her father, and of Ger- 
vase, are well treated too, so is that of 
one Miles Prigge, an attorney’s son, who 
brings the pettifogging ways of a country 
attorney's office to an university education 
and results in the scamp of the book. 

We venture to recommend in a future 
edition the reconstruction of one or two sen- 
tences, such as—“There was a want of 


adaptation in her—not to the times, which 
is cowardice ; but to the wants of the times, 
which is wisdom and charity,” p. 76; and 
“The plan involved variety of scene and 
action, not going far from Basil, whilst 
Fairfax lay before Oxford; and after that 
placed him in an independent command, 
&c.,” p. 210. On the whole we can safely 
characterise the little book before us as a 
clear, well-written, hearty-toned description 
of Oxford and its neighbourhood in the stir- 
ring times of Charles the First’s later years. 
The religious tone is of course High Church, 
but that element is sparingly and very judi- 
ciously introduced, and hints are conveyed 
by way of implication which might well 
—_ both the contending parties of these 
itter days. 








The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi. By J. E. Wharton Rotton, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Tue Chaplain is not one of those “ bustling 

clergymen, saying warlike prayers,” of. 

whom a celebrated author has spoken as 
one of the features of a review, but an 
earnest and thoughtful minister of religion, 
who was deeply impressed by the stern and 
awful character of the scenes he had to 
witness, but too faithful a servant to permit 
his personal feelings to interfere with his 
sense of duty. We find him therefore ful- 
filling his task as valiantly as our gallant 
soldiery entrusted with the work of crushing 
the great stronghold of rebellion did theirs. 
And when it is recollected that all the 
mad excitement of warfare is refused to those 
who, as the physicians of body or of soul, 
minister to those who have to suffer and to 
die; and that it is not in the battle, but by 
the bed of suffering and of death that their 
experiences of war are chiefly learned, we 
may be permitted to accord to both classes 

(than whom none have laboured more nobly 

in the Crimea and in our three Oriental 

campaigns,) the credit of a heroism which is 
not shamed beside the more brilliant deeds 
of the combatants. 


Mr. Rotton was acting as one of the chap- 
lains at Meerut when the mutiny took place, 
and tells us that on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, the 10th May, a female servant actually 
came to Mrs. Rotton, and warned her not to 
go to church that afternoon because there 
was going to be a fight. “ Who will fight?” 
“The Sepoys.” 

‘*Of course I could not give any credenee to 
such astatement. I had to preach in the evening, 
and had been in my study all day long in course 
of preparation. There was nothing for me now to 
do but to hasten to church: and, to quiet my 
wife’s fears, I consented to both the children ac- 
companying us in the carriage, together with this 
faithful servant, who was to take charge of them 
in the church compound, while divine service was 
being solemnised. This was the only precaution 
I felt it necessary to take, in connection with our 
servant's statement ; as to weapons, fire-arms, or 
sword, or anything more effective than a walking- 
cane, the same I used at Cambridge, I had none ; 
nor did I much fear that during my whole service 
in India, I should ever want more, either for the 
protection of myself or my family. I was soon 
convinced, however, that there was some eredit 
due to the servant’s statement. The sound of 
musketry, and the pillars of smoke ascending into 
the air, and proceeding from the burning bun- 
galows, or houses, in the native lines of canton- 
ment, forced upon me the conviction that mischief 
had already commenced. By-and-by I heard the 
Rifle bugles sound the alarm and assembly. The 
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were assembling, and people congregating, the 
church parade » Recent 9 and was converted into 
a general assembly of troops of the three arms. 
Amid all this energy, there was one thing which 
apparently impressed every one—the delay in 
leading the troops from the grand parade ground 
to the scene of mutiny and Vioodshed. The native 
soldiery, and the fellows of the baser sort in the 
bazaars, had ample time to commit the greatest 
outrages, in consequence of this simple fact. 

‘*Some people affirm that the mutineers’ origi- 
nal plan was to have marched up in a fange body, 
and to have first seized the arms of the Rifles, who 
would have been in church, having their sile- 
arms only with them ; they were then to héve 
surrounded the church, aud put every soul witkin 
its walls to death. But, according to my inforin- 
ants, the church bells misled the rebels, and thus 
frustrated their plan; and if there be the least 
ground for this part of the account, we have 
another instance of the wonder-working Provideace 
of God, who brings about and accomplishes His 
great works of mercy through the simplest acci- 
dents of human life. But, however much truth 
there may be attaching to this story, one thing is 
very certain, the outbreak at Meerut was prema- 
ture. There was a deep-laid scheme; and a 
simultaneous and universal outburst of popular 
vengeance was intended. A day was fixed upon, 
in the counsels of the mutineers, for the massacre 
of every European and Christian person in India ; 
some say, from Calcutta to Peshawur. That day 
was drawing near at hand. The mutineers of 
Meerut simply anticipated it. It was this act of 
anticipation which brought to light the hidden 
works of darkness, and made manifest that which 
would not otherwise have been revealed. 


‘Tt was utterly impossible to pass any portion of 
the night of Sunday the 10th of May in sleep. My 
wife with the children returned at a very late hour 
to our bungalow from the quarter-guard of H. M.’s 
60th Rifles, where I had consigned them, shortly 
after leaving our home for church ; but while the 
unsuspecting little ones reposed in profound secu- 
rity beneath the paternal roof, we continued wake- 
ful, and watching their peaceful slumbers with 
painful interest. The moon was up and shining, 
and we sat all night beneath its pale and uncer- 
tain light, thinking of the probable fate of friends 
in the native lines, quite at the other extreme of 
the station, and anticipating what would befall 
our Christian brethren in Delhi on the coming 
morn, who, less happy than ourselves, had no 
faithful and friendly European battalions to shield 
them from the bloodthirsty rage of the Sepoys. 

‘*It was not until sunrise on Monday that any 
one knew, with anything like certainty, the extent 
of the atrocities committed by the savages within 
the cantonment of Meerut. What spectacles of 
terror met the eye almost simultaneously with the 
return of the day! The lifeless and mutilated 
— of men, women, and children were here 
and there to be seen, some of them so frightfully 
disfigured and so shamefully dishonoured in death, 
that the very recollection of such sights chills the 
blood, and makes one rue the day that ever dawned 
upon such scenes of merciless carnage. We can 
even now hardly realise the past (so dreadful was 
the reality) as within the province of stubborn 
and substantial fact. It seems a dream—a thing 
visionary and unreal, and anything but the actual 
experience of Englishmen in India,” 

The English were not long in grapplin 
with their treacherous foes, and the Seaplaan 
details, briefly but with spirit, the series of 
operations in which our brave men, weak in 
numbers but strong in spirit, confronted the 
outnumbering rebels, and routed them 
whenever they would wait to be routed. 
These exploits are tolerably familiar to most 
readers, and should be so to all. Let us 
rather select a bit of the chaplain’s own 
experience, which unhappily he had early 
opportunity of acquiring. 

‘Poor young Napier of the 60th Rifles was also 
dangerously wounded during the same engage- 
ment, and lost his leg immediately upon being 


brought into camp, and subsequently also his life, 
from the effects of the wound at Meerut, This 
brave officer, though young in years, was consi- 
dered to be a most promising soldier. Gallantry 
was a conspicuous feature of his character, and 
the buoyancy of his youthful spirits led him to 


though perhaps unnecessarily : but even that_was 
a fault, if fault it may be called, in the right 
direction, and one which the increase of years and 
experience would have chastened. I am certain 
from what I saw of him in his moments of trial, 
and during a very severe medical operation, that 
had his life only been spared, and his wound 
admitted of his continuance in the service, he 
would have proved himself a very distinguished 
member of her Majesty’s army. It was touching, 
indeed, to hear, as I heard, the laments of this 
soldier-boy, when he began to realise the heavy 
loss he had sustained, the severity of his wound, 
and the probable effect which that wound might 
have on his future military career. With tears, 
many and bitter tears, which only a real soldier 
like himself can shed, he repeatedly said, with 
great vehemence of manner and an equal amount 
of transparent sincerity, ‘I shall never lead the 
Rifles again. I shall never lead the Rifles 
again.’” 

And a little further on we find the chap- 
lain at a death-bed of another kind, and his 
account we shall extract in justification of 
the remark with which we commenced the 
notice. The incident took place in the early 
part of the siege of Delhi, at the time when 
the Adjutant-General, Colonel Chester, was 
killed. It is recorded by Mr. Rotton that 
this gallant officer, as soon as he saw the 
nature of the wound which had been inflicted 
on him, and was convinced of its being 
mortal, “coolly but kindly expressed his 
convictions to General Barnard’s son, beg- 
ging him to go away and care for himself, 
and leave him, a dying man, to his fate. He 
then expired.” 


‘¢T was requested by an orderly to address a 
few words of comfort to another officer, who had 
been smitten down by the same shot which killed 
the Adjutant-General. He was mortally wounded, 
and his death was only a question of time. Very 
nearly the whole of the leg above the knee had 
been carried away, and the femoral artery was 
dreadfully shattered. A tourniquet was all that 
medical skill could suggest to save the patient 
from immediately bleeding to death ; it was ac- 
cordingly applied, and protracted life for some 
few hours. I found the patient extended on the 
ground. Many were ministering to him, and 
showing the deepest sympathy*for his sufferings. 
Nothing could exceed the interest manifested on 
behalf of the sufferers by doctors, by friends, by 
all. But all keenly felt that every effort was 
unavailing to stay the fast ebbing sands of life. 
It was evident that he must die. Under these 
impressions I approached the dying soldier. I 
had no previous acquaintance with him, and I 
felt the disadvantage of this in my ministerial 
position ; for I had his confidence to gain, before 
I conld hope to do him the least good, or speak 
so freely or fully to him as the emergency of the 
occasion and a faithful discharge of ministerial 
duty imperatively demanded. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he was a man of warm feelings, and a 
tender heart ; and a little kindness soon won him. 
I saw the impression which had been made, when 
I was about to leave him fora moment. In faint 
and feeble tones, consequent on the excessive loss 
of blood sustained by his system, he called me 
back, and bade me not leave him. I had no 
intention of doing so; but some other wounded 
had attracted my attention, and as several persons 
were near, I could hold no close communion with 
him at the moment : I was simply deferring mat- 
ters for a short time. The exigencies of the 
service -called even his friends away, and pre- 
sently he and I were left alone. Never shall I 
forget the anxiety of his look or the gentle pressure 
of his hand, or the power of those words, when he 





expose himself on many an occasion very nobly, | 





said to me sadly and slowly, calling me by my 
name, ‘Is there hope for a great sinner?’ Whep 
I replied affirmatively, and very confidently, he 
objected, saying, ‘But you don’t know what a 
sinner I have been, and am at this present 
moment.’ Then he began, with tears, to reproach 
himself, calling up the oe of early edu- 
cation, which he said he had despised, the 
opportunities he had lost, the sins he had com- 
mitted ; and what seemed to give poignancy to 
his sorrow, was the bitter recollection of the fact, 
that his transgressions had been made against 
light and love, and mercy unbounded. As [| 
witnessed this sight and listened to these words 
my heart was stirred within me, and I could not 
but weep ; but my tears were not altogether tears 
of sorrow. Deep was the impression which his 
words made upon me, and that impression was, 
‘Here is a brand which will be plucked from the 
burning.’ ” 

We have extracted this paragraph in 
justice to the author of the work and to his 
ier For, rightly or wrongly, there 

as long existed an impression that an army 
chaplain, though usually a gentleman and 
a good fellow, is sometimes inclined to look 
at religious topics with a less serious brow 
than his brothers in the ministry whose 
work lies among graver folk than officers 
and soldiers. The “bustling clergyman and 
the warlike prayer” have been felt to be 
all very well at a review, but those whose 
brethren or children are fighting our fights 
in the Hast, and are liable at any moment to 
be prostrated by the shot or the sunstroke, 
would desire that the minister whose spiritual 
offices are tendered to the sufferer should be 
neither bustling in his manner, nor warlike 
in his prayer, but should feel the due sense 
of the duty before him. We are glad to 
believe that, mere theological differences 
aside, there are hundreds of educated and 
kind-hearted men, serving as chaplains in 
our army, who are as fully alive to the con- 
siderations to which we have adverted as the 
worthy writer of this book before us, who, 
unconsciously perhaps, has performed good 
service to his order by depicting the scenes 
of their ministry and revealing the real 
nature of their labours. Let us also extract 
the terms in which, somewhat later, the 
English clergyman speaks of his Catholic 
fellow-labourer. 

‘‘Father Bertrand, a pattern Roman Catholic 
priest, whose services have been justly recognised 
—not by the Government, perhaps ; for judging 
by its acts, the clergy, and particularly that more 
self-denying portion of it belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, seem to have been regarded as 
a necessary inconvenience ; but by his own Vicar 
Apostolic, Dr. Persico, in terms not by any means 
too flattering, considering his labours in camp— 
was in this respect in a much worse predicament 
than myself. He had infinitely smaller allowances, 
and infinitely fewer comforts than I enjoyed, but an 
equal amount of labour. This excellent man—and 
surely I may venture thus to designate him, without 
risk ‘of offence to any, except the most bigoted 
—lived as sparingly as a hermit, while he worked 
as hard as an lish dray-horse. If Govern- 
ment should ovedledk this good man and his 
extraordinary services, his own flock never can 
and never will: those services and that self- 
denial will live in the recollections of the army as 
long as a single man survives to tell the tale. 
ian for . despite some vital errors in creed, 
I cannot but hope, and I as earnestly pray, that 
zeal so distinguished, and labour so abundant, 
may find honourable mention in the audience of 
assembled angels and men, when warriors with 
their tinselled lories, and war with its terrible 
desolations, shall not so much as once be named. 


The history of our Indian campaigns pre- 
sents us with so many instances of heroic 
death in the discharge of duty, that the 
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memory is apt to fuse them all into an indis- 
criminate impression that there were many 
brave men Soins brave things. A clear 
cut image like this is therefore worth 
preserving :— 

“Not long after I had quitted this sphere of 
observation, the painful intelligence reached me 
that Captain Fagan was no more. Personally I 
knew but little of him: I had spoken to him but 
once in my life ; but I was won by his pleasing 
manners, so affable was he, and so very kind. But 
the slight degree of my acquaintance with him 
was more than compensated for in a certain mea- 
sure by what I heard of his military character, 
and the esteem which, in consequence, I con- 
ceived for him. No name in camp was ever con- 
nected more intimately and more frequently with 
heroism and valour than that of Robert Charles 
Henry Baines Fagan, and no man was more wor- 
thy of the honour paid toit. Atthe very instant 
that death snatched him rudely from the midst of 
his admiring brethren in arms, ‘his praises were 
being rehearsed, in no doubtful or measured lan- 
guage, by the tongue of another spirit, of kindred 
tastes and ge age with himself. Only a 
second before, the eye of Captain Sir Edward 
Campbell, Bart., of the Royal Rifles, had been 
attracted by the valour which Captain Fagan was 
then displaying, the fearlessness with which he 
was exposing himself, and the extraordinary cool- 
ness which he was exhibiting, under a most gal- 
ling and destructive fire. Sir Edward Campbell 
had turned aside from this noble display of self- 
sacrifice, in order to give expression to his bound- 
less admiration of such a man, under such cir- 
cumstances. Hardly had he said the words in 
the hearing of Major E. W. S. Scott, ‘How noble 
asight to see Fagan > when the noise occa- 
sioned by a fall interrupted them both—the one 
from hearing, and the other from speaking. They 
simultaneously looked for the cause of the sound. 
Alas! Fagan himself had fallen senseless to the 
earth. He was not dead but dying fast.” 


Finally, all the sacrifice and all the struggle 
was rewarded, and. once more the English 
were masters of Delhi. The chaplain was 
again at his duty. It was held that a 
thanksgiving-service ought to be performed 
by the army, and it was not thought expe- 
dient, as would have been the case with the 
French army on a similar occasion, to search 
the last grand opera for triumphant music 
for the military bands. Our clergymen, 
simply regretting that they could not con- 
sult their bishop, slightly altered some of 
bo formularies of the prayer-book, and 

en— 


“As early as seven in the morning of Sunday 
the 27th, the troops which could be spared and 
were off duty, assembled within the ‘Dewan 
Khas,’ the council chamber of the ex-King ; in 
obedience to Field Force Orders given over night. 
The building was tolerably crowded. Almost 
every corps had some one present to represent 
it; even those corps who had left Delhi as part 
of the moveable column; of those remaining 
within the city there were very many. Perhaps, 
i would hardly be possible to conceive anything 
more impressive than this assembly—a small but 
victorious force, assembled within the Imperial 
Palace of the ancient Moslem capital of Hin- 
dustan, lining the four sides of that marble hall 
wherein the King and his advisers had not long 

fore been convened, plotting and determining 
evil against the British cause. And now that the 
councils of evil men had been brought to naught, 
and every foul pu of theirs completely frus- 
trated, the triumphant army—the means which 
God had ben pleased t» employ in order to bring 
about thes> gacicus ends—stood devoutly in the 
Divine presence, (for where is not God?) ascribing 
unto Him praise, and siying glory and honour, 
power and dominion are thine. Never. before did 





I realise so fully and so vividly the character of 
some of those assemblies of Israel occasionally 
spoken of in the Old Testament : as, for instance, 
when Israel commemorated the nation’s deliver- 


ance out of t, and their safe e through 
the ‘Red. Sea. a . 

With this appropriate close to a clerical 
narrative, we end our extracts from a book 
which has value as a careful narrative by an 
eye-witness of one of the most stirring epi- 
sodes of the Indian campaign, and interest 
as an earnest record by a Christian minister 
of some of the most touching scenes which 
can come under observation. 





Historical and Biographical Essays. By 
y 


John Forster. (Murray.) 

TuHIs eminent journalist, who has followed 
the prevailing fashion of the day in repub- 
lishing some of his contributions to the 
leading quarterlies, has one advantage over 
most of his contemporaries in the same 
practice, that he gives something new with 
the old. Mr. Forster produces the results 
of an original search into the unexplored 
sources of history, along with those light 
and rapid gleanings which serve to make up 
a brilliant cluster, though of familiar mate- 
rials. Of the three essays in the first volume, 
two have not before been printed ; and it is 
right at once to point out how far, or by 
what means, the writer makes good a claim 
to have added to the score of our historical 
knowledge. 

The readers of the Edinburgh may re- 
member some ten years ago an article on the 
life and writings of Sir Simonds d’Ewes, 
who may be considered the Father of Par- 
liamentary Reporters, performing that duty 
as he did under difficulties and discourage- 
ments scarcely less than those of which Dr. 
Johnson had to complain. This article, 
which was written by Mr. John Bruce, the 
Miscellanies of Mr. Carlyle, and we believe a 
life of d’Ewes, which has been since pub- 
lished, have rendered most persons familiar 
with his name. Until now however few 
will have been aware of the importance of 
his labours. Sitting in the Long Parlia- 
ment in the daily hearing of Pym, Hampden, 
Hyde, Falkland, and a constellation of the 
highest rank of British parliamentary 
worthies, Sir Simonds was one of those 
members who persevered in the habit of 
note-taking, though the practice was looked 
on with jealous eyes by many in the House, 
and was one which he occasionally had to 
justify by a speech. Sir Simonds of course 
reports himself on these occasions at very 
copious and unnecessary length. The sub- 
stance of one of his defences was that the 
practice existed before he was born—* for,” 
he adds, “I had a journal, 13th Elizabeth. 
For my own part I shall not communicate 
my journal (by which,” he jesuitically adds 
to save his conscience, “I meant the entire 
copy of it,) to any man living. If you will 
not permit us to write, we must go to sleep 
as some of us do, or go to plays, as others 
have done.” In spite, therefore of jealousy 
and remonstrance, the reports went on, and 
Sir Simonds became one of the authorities 
of the House in those stormy days, when 
amidst the gathering convulsion out of 
doors and the preliminary throes within, 
adherence to precedent was the only beacon 
that streamed over the troubled waters. 
Sir Simonds’ notes carry with them 
unmistakeable proofs of being a genuine 
and faithful record of his impressions. He 
seems to have had little eit gre either 
with Crown or Parliament. All his energies 
were devoted to the gathering or citing of 
authorities ; and the short disjointed remarks 








he occasionally throws in, like those of a 











iary, furnish more helps to the imaginative 
ye than any ope of cabeiaialy 
worded reports or. resolutions. But the 
framework in which this valuable matter is 
enshrined is of the most rugged and repulsive 
character. 

The MS. of the worthy Sir Simonds 
(Mr. Forster has printed a fac-simile) looks 
at first sight as difficult to read as a cypher. 
It is crowded, blotted, interlined, mis-spelt, of 
strange and irregular character: but to use 
the words of Mr. Bruce— 


“ As we go on; the mist gradually grows 
less dense—rays of light dash in here and 
there, illuminating the palpable obscure ; and 
in the end, after much plodding and the 
exercise of infinite patience, we may come to 
know the Long Parliament as thoroughly as 
if we had sat in it.” 

In this obscure but valuable mine Mr. 
Forster has laboured assiduously, and the 
result is that he brings in another serious 
bill of indictment against Clarendon and his 
“ History.” Mr. Forster is not the first, we 
need hardly say, who has done this. Hallam 
and Lord Macaulay have preceded him, not 
however without some imputation of political 
partisanship. It is to be observed, on the 
other hand, that what Mr. Forster brings 
forward is matter of evidence, not of opinion : 
at the same time it would be a mistake to 
suppose that he is without predilections. 
His admiration for Hampden, for Pym, and 
Cromwell himself, is as undisguised as his 
contempt for the double-dealing of Hyde, 
or his regrets at the mistaken chivalry of 
Falkland. 

The following is an instance in which a 
judgment of Lord Macaulay upon an obscure 
record has been very fully confirmed by the 
records now first brought to light. The 

uestion was whether, as has been asserted, 
jane severed himself from his colleague 
Pym in the great matter of the proceedings 
against Lord Strafford, and voted against 
his attainder. The state of the case is now 
established to be that articles of impeachment 
having been found by the Commons, and 
being in the course of trial before the Lords ; 
some new evidence of a most alarming and 
conclusive character came to light, and the 
question was whether this new evidence 
should be submitted to the Lords by way of 
a conference, or whether a new bill of 
attainder should at once be brought in 
against Lord Strafford. Hampden on this 
occasion voted with Pym against the proce- 
dure by bill of attainder, relying on the 
validity of the impeachment as it stood, 
whether the Lords would receive the new 
evidence or not; but this view being over- 
ruled, they again united in supporting the 
attainder. Hampden never for an instant 
relaxed in his resolution to prosecute, and 
never was at variance with his colleague. 

The great political act of the Parliament 
of 1641, however, was the passing of the 
declaration called the Grand Remonstrance. 
Upon the debates preceding, pending, and at 
the conclusion of this measure, the MS. is 
very valuable; and its perusal has led Mr. 
Forster to a close comparison with Claren- 
don, and has induced him to devote much 
time to the exposition and illustration of the 
document itself. He thinks its importance 
has been overlooked by historians. This 
may be so, but it is impossible not to re- 
member that never having received, and 
never having been intended to receive, the 
concurrence of the Lords, its rank as a State 
Paper does not rise above that of a deliberate 
manifesto or appeal on the part of the Com- 
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mons to the le against the acts of the 
Crown. With this limitation steadily kept 
in view, it is almost impossible to over-rate 
its importance. : 
We turn however to the more graphic 
rtion of the narrative, and find the follow- 
ing history of the attempt on the life of 
Pym, now first related as it really happened. 


“‘He was sitting in his usual place, on the 
right hand beyond the members’ gallery, near the 
bar, on the 25th of October, when, in the midst 
of debate on a proposition he had submitted for 
allowance of ‘powder and bullet’ to the City 
Guard, a letter was brought to him. The Serjeant 
of the House had received it from a messenger at 
the door, to whom a gentleman on horseback in a 
grey coat had given it that morning on Fish- 
street-hill ; with a gift of a shilling, and injunc- 
tion to deliver it with great care and speed. As 
Pym opened the letter, something dropped out of 
it on the floor ; but without giving heed to this 
he read to himself a few words, and then, holding 
vw? the paper, called out it was a scandalous libel. 

ereupon it was carried up to the lately-appointed 
Clerk’s Assistant, Mr. John Rushworth, who, in 
his unmoved way, read aloud its abuse of the 
great leader of the House, and its asseveration 
that if he shoukl escape the present attempt, the 
writer had a dagger prepared for him. At this 
point, however, young Mr. Rushworth would 
seem to have lost his coolness, for he read the 
next few lines in an agitated way. They explained 
what had dropped from the letter. It was a rag 
that had covered a plague-wound, sent in the 
hope that infection might by such means be borne 
te him who opened it. ‘Whereupon,’ says the 
eye-witness, from whose report the incident is 
now first related as it really happened, ‘the said 
clerk’s assistant having read so far, threw down 
the letter into the House ; and so it was spurned 
away out of the door.’” 


The following is a sketch of the House of 
Commons of 1641 :— 


‘**The old House of Commons, it may be well 
here to remind the reader, now that a generation 
has grown up who never saw the narrow, ill- 
lighted, dingy room, in which for three centuries 
some of the most important business of this world 
was transacted, ran exactly at right angles with 
Westminster Hall, having a passage into it at the 
south-east angle. The Hall itself, in those days, 
shared in all the excitements of the House ; and 
nothing of interest went on in the one, of which 
visible and eager indications did not present them- 
selves in the other. 

‘The entire length of the room in which the 
members sat was something less than the breadth 
of Westminster Hall ; and, handsome as it origi- 
nally had been, with its rich architecture and de- 
corated paintings of the thirteenth century, it had 
lost all trace of these under boards and whitewash 
immediately after the Reformation, when also a 
new floor above, and a new roof under the old, 
still more abridged its proportions. At the 
western end, the entrance was between rows of 
benches, passing the bar, and underneath a gallery 
into which members mounted by a ladder on the 
right-hand corner, near the southern window. At 
the eastern end, a little in advance of a large 
window looking on the river, stood the Speaker's 
chair ; and again, a little in advance of that to- 
wards the middle of the floor, stood the Clerk’s 
table, at which sat Henry Elsyng, and John Rush- 
worth his lately appointed assistant, with their 
faces to the mace and their backs to the Speaker. 
Then, on the right and left of the Speaker, in 
benches stretching along and springing up as in 
an amphitheatre on either hand, were assembled 
the honourable members. There they sat, puri- 
tan and courtier, the pick and choice of the gentle- 
men of England ; with bearded faces close-cut and 
stern, or here and there more gaily trimmed with 
peak and ruff; faces for the most part worn with 
anxious thoughts and fears, heavy with toil, 
weary with responsibility and care, often with 
long imprisonment; there they sat, in their 
steeple hats and Spanish cloaks, with swords and 





bands, by birth, by wealth, by talents, the first 
assembly of the world. And there, presiding in 
his great chair, surmounted by the arms of Eng- 
land, sat Mr. Speaker, also hatted, cloaked, and 
sworded like the rest ; but not always treated b 
them, nor in sooth always treating them, wi 
the respect which has gathered to his office in 
later time.” 

The debate upon the motion for the passing 
of the Remonstrance is described minutely 
by Mr. Forster, after which came the still 
more strong discussion, which carried almost 
to frenzy the excitement which prevailed. 
The question was that an order might be 
entered for the present printing of the Re- 
monstrance. Clarendon states that Hampden 
made this motion; that it “then” appeared 
that the Remonstrance was not to go up to 
the Lords, but was in fact an ae to the 
people; whereupon he, Mr. Hyde, desired 
that he might enter his protestation, where- 
upon Mr. Geoffrey Palmer moved that he 
might likewise protest. 

““*When immediately together,’ says Claren- 
don, ‘many afterwards, without distinction, and 
in some disorder, cried out ‘‘ they did protest :” 
so that there was after scarce any quiet and 
regular debate. But the House by degrees being 
quieted, they all consented, about two of the clock 
in the morning, to adjourn till two of the clock 
the next afternoon.’ ” 


There are considerable discrepancies in 
the account given by Sir S. D’Ewes. It 
must be noticed however that he was not an 
eye-witness: he had left the House pre- 
viously, and relates what he has recorded on 
the authority of Sir C. Yelverton. It was 
not Hampden but a Mr. Peard who moved 
the printing; it was not “then” first made 
known that the Remonstrance was an ap- 
peal to the people—it was so understood 
throughout; and the following is the account 
of the scene that followed upon the rising to 
speak of Mr. Geoffrey Palmer :— 


‘‘ He should not be satisfied, he said, for him- 
self or those around him, unless a day were at 
once appointed for discussion of whether the right 
to protest did not exist in that House ; and mean- 
while he would move, with reference to such 
future discussion, that the Clerk should now 
enter the names of all those whose claim to pro- 
test would have to be determined. At these 
words the excitement broke out afresh; loud 
cries of ‘All! All!’ burst from every side where 
any of Hyde’s party sat ; and Palmer, carried be- 
yond his first intention by the passion of the 
moment, cried out unexpectedly that he did for 
himself then and there protest, for himself and 
all the rest—‘ of his mind,’ he afterwards declared 
that he meant to have added, but for the storm 
which suddenly arose. 

“‘The word Add had fallen like-a lighted match 
upon gunpowder. It was taken up, and passed 
from mouth to mouth, with an exasperation bor- 
dering on frenzy ; and to those who in after years 
recalled the scene, under that sudden glare of excite- 
ment after a sitting of fifteen hours—the worn-out 
weary assemblage, the ill-lighted dreary chamber, 
the hour sounding One after midnight, confused 
loud cries on every side breaking forth unexpect- 
edly, and startling gestures of violence accom- 
panying them—it presented itself to the memory 
as a very Valley of the Shadow of Death. ‘ All! 
all!’ says D’Ewes, was cried. from side to side; 
‘and some waved their hats over their heads, and 
others took their swords in their scabbards out of 
their belts, and held them by the pummels in 
their hands, setting the lower part on the ground; 
so, as if God had not prevented it, there. was very 
great danger that mischief might have been done. 
All those who cried Adi, all, and did the other 
particulars, were of the number of those that were 
against the Remonstrance.’” 


The House was calmed by the presence of 
mind of Mr. Hampden, and met again soon 





after ten o’clock next day. ‘The proceedings 
which ended in the committal of Mr. Palmer 
to the Tower are next minutely compared, 
and Clarendon’s account is in many par. 
ticulars found to be inaccurate. 


The above lengthy extracts are given to. 
show the nature of the criticisms upon 
Clarendon, which are grounded upon Gir. 
Simonds D’Ewes’s journals. Many of the 
corrections appear to us to be upon imma. 
terial points, out of which no question can 
arise, as, for instance, whether Hampden or 
Mr. Peard moved the printing, or whether 
the House next day sat at two or ten o'clock. 
These may be set down to imperfect me- 
mory. The nicer question is, whether the 
statements of Clarendon on more essential 
points amount to wilful falsification of facts, 
or whether they are not the version which 
would be rendered with all sincerity by so 
noted a partisan as himself. Is he a dis- 
honest or only a jal witness? In our 
view we confess Mr. Forster has not made 
out the worse of the two alternatives 
so clearly as perhaps he supposes he has 
done. 

Having dwelt so long on this, the essen- 
tially new and original portion of this 
work, we have precluded ourselves from re- 
ferring to sketches of no less interest taken 
at other periods of history. The descrip- 
tion, for instance, of the three ideas of Crom- 
well that occur to different classes of readers, 
of which Hume, Guizot, and Carlyle may be 
taken as the types respectively, is a masterly 
piece of discriminative writing, proving the 
author’s powers of dramatic conception. 
This is however of a review that has 
already been published ; and in which the 
author criticised, we think with undue 
severity, and even in some points with 
doubtful success, the accuracy of the trans- 
lator of Guizot’s Cromwell. Mr. Forster for 
instance translates “méme selon lewrs meil- 
leurs désirs,” “even according to their better 
desires,” p. 236, where, “ even according to 
their best wishes” is the accurate reading 
of the French; and accuracy rather than 
freedom is the point insisted on by Mr. 
Forster. a 

But this is a minor matter. The subjects 
of interest that start up at almost every page 
of the essays are too numerous to allude to. 
We have said nothing of the contents of 
the second volume, the biographical essays 
on Defoe, Steele, Churchill, and Foote. The 
circumstance of their having already ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh and Quarterly is 
our only reason for not referring to them at 
greater length. They will be fresh in the 
recollection of many, and to those who wish 
to see the best and raciest things that 
are told about the above-named four— 
not the least interesting of our satirists and 
humourists—we heartily recommend this 
volume. The author possesses the genial 
quality of a biographer—that of always 
siding in heart and sympathy with the sub- 
ject of his narrative. He raises Defoe in our 
estimation as a politician; he openly chal- 
lenges Lord Macaulay's depreciatory estimate 
of Steele when piven fa the side of Addison ; 
he brings out into relief the manliness of 
Churchill, and all the brilliancy and amiable 
= of Foote. There is no fault to be 
ound with the soundness of his judgments, 
or the spirit with which his anecdotes have 
been narrated. A more interesting couple of 
volumes than these has not yet appeared 
amongst this increasing and now very ?U- 
merous list of republished essays. 
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John 


; Sepuleral Inscriptions. B 
ussell 


Kenrick, M.A, F.S.A. (John 

Smith.) 

Mr. Kenrick’s name is familiar to the 
public, and he will by no means have 
damaged his reputation in publishing this 
little volume. nucleus to the book was 
supplied by two papers read before the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, the Mu- 
seum of that body being, numerically speak- 
ing, rich in monuments, at which it was 
Mr. Kenrick’s desire that the members 
should at least look. He does not deny 
that the Museum Inscriptions are, with one 
exception, “ dry and jejune.” This, it seems, 
is too often the case with our Anglo-Roman 
relics generally ; talk and sentiment having 
been found more alien to the sepulcres and 
cenotaphs of our remote forefathers than 
to those of our more immediate predecessors. 
But the author has gone beyond the stores 
of ancient Eburacum, and, quoting copiously 
from the pages of Fabretti, Gruter, and 
Orelli, has applied himself to show how 
close the union is between the labours of the 
antiquary and the history of manners, in- 
stitutions, and opinions. To the task of 
selection he has brought a practised scholar- 
ship, a discriminating taste, and, for an 
enthusiastic antiquary, very little prejudice. 

The following sentences show a calmness 
of judgment, which is indispensable to the 
rational treatment of a subject like the 
present :— 

“Nowhere has mischievous ingenuity been 
more actively at work than in the forgery of 
Latin inscriptions, especially in the sixteenth 
century, when the revival of classical studies gave 
value to every relic of antiquity, and the infancy 
of archeological science rendered imposture easy. 
... The greatest caution is necessary in citing an 
inscription, of which the alleged original no longer 
exists, if it be not vouched by unexceptionable 
authority. On the other hand, some reputations 
which had been tarnished by the suspicion of the 
forgery of ancient inscriptions, have been vindi- 
cated by Time... Inscriptions have also been 
rejected on grounds of taste by critics, who did 
not sufficiently reflect, that in an age when all 
other style had been corrupted by affectation and 
bombast, the lapidary style could hardly have 
retained its original character of modesty, con- 
ciseness, and simplicity.” 

A long list of subjects is illustrated from 


- the monumental inscriptions. Extramural 


interment comes early, and is treated at 
some length. There seems to be no doubt, 
though Mr. Kenrick is silent on this point, 
that Ne sepelito in the Laws of the XII 
Tables forbids burial of the ashes after 
burning, as well as humation proper, within 
the limits of the city. Virgil’s line, how- 
ever, (Ain. iv., 494,) has been referred to, as 
suggesting that at an earlier period the 
deceased was often buried in his own 


 house— 


= F het pyram tecto interiore sub auras 


The suspicious feeling against the heir, so 
widely circulated in the formula, Hoc monu- 
nentum heeredem ne sequatur, is prominent 
on many a tomb: and an heir is introduced, 
Pleading the shabby fortune left him as an 
extenuation of the shabby tomb built by him 
to his father’s merfiory—* Si major aucto- 
nitas patrimonii mei fuisset, ampliori —_ 
.” Here 


e Roman version of “ Afflictions sore” :— 
Ussere ardentes intus mea viscera morbi, 
‘Vincere quos medicee non potuere manus. 
Mr. Kenrick might have found room for 
4 few more illustrations of the changes in 
the Latin language, 


traceable through 


~question at issue. 





monumental legends. The old Arvalian 
Litany, beginning Ends Lasés juwwdte, did 
not come into his category, not being sepul- 
cral in its nature: but it ig probably far 
more important than any single sepulcral 
inscription extant, so far as langu: is con- 
cerned. It is said to have been certainl 
sung in the dawning years of Rome, thoug 
the inscription in which it is preserved be- 
longs to the third century A.D., and was not 
discovered till 1777. 

The epitaphs that have to do with the 
affections will find a more general sympathy. 
A young husband breathes the following 
most melodious prayer over his wife, 
snatched early away :— 

Lac tibi sit Cybeles, sint et rosa grata Diones, 

Et flores grati Nymphis, et lilia serta. 

Sintque precor, merite qui nostra parent tibi dona 

Annua, et hic manes placida tibi nocte quiescant, 

Et super in nido Marathonia cantet aédon. 

The little inscription on Cornelia Anniana, 
who died just when her young prattle was 
beginning to charm her parents’ ears, is 
ses beyond anything we could ever 

ope to attain in an equal number of English 
words: it is to be found in Hensen’s con- 
tinuation of Orelli—* Filize dulcissime, jam 
garrule, bimule nondum.” As regards the 
testimony which the monuments bear to 
conjugal felicity among the Romans, it will 
be enough to state that, in Mr. Kenrick’s 
opinion, they give the lie to Metellus Numi- 
dicus, the Censor. His famous speech, when 
exhorting the Romans to marriage, is thus 
translated from Gellius. “If, O Quirites, 
we could do without wives, we should all 
like to be free from the annoyance. But 
since nature has so arranged things that we 
can neither live comfortably with them, nor 
at all without them, we should put up with 
a temporary inconvenience, for the sake of 
a permanent benefit.” 

Mr. Kenrick is anxious to put a modified 
meaning upon Juvenal’s words, when he 
says :— 

**Esse aliquid Manes, et subterranea regna—— 

Nee pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ere lavantur.” 

This is strange, when the lines are backed 
by a such “stock” passages as Persius, 
v., 151 :— 


bai nostrum est 
Quod vivis ; cinis, et manes, et fabula fies.” 
and Horace, Od. i., 4— 
Winieau to preset ute, fobslog: Manse” 

The most absolute negation of belief in a 
living future was perfectly consistent with 
the grovelling worship paid by Roman 
sceptics to the “unmeaning faces and half- 
bestial forms of Egyptian deities.” It is 
odd that we should find the author, only a 
page or two later, endeavouring to divest a 
very beautiful epitaph of such religious con- 
fidence as it may fairly lay claim to, by hint- 
ing that poetical imagery may have more to 
do with the matter than religious faith. The 
case in question is that of a mother consoling 
herself for the loss of her daughter, who was 
hardly five years old. She soothes her 
wound with this thought :— 

Sola tamen tanti restant solatia luctas 
Quod tales anime protinus astra petunt. 

To say that religious faith had nothing to 
do with a sentiment like this, is either to 
deny a religious basis to five-sixths of our 
modern epitaphs, or to beg the whole 





The danger in pursuing any special subject 
with ardour is, of course, to overrate its 
relative value. Nowhere can there be found 
a stronger temptation to commit this mis- 





take, than in the study of some special 


branch of the vast subject which we call 
Antiquities. For a true insight into the 
history of every nation depends upon an 
extended knowledge and a clear understand- 
ing of its antiquities as a whole, and hence 
the intrinsic importance of the whole may 
easily betray the particular student into 
exaggerated notions of a single section. It 
is too much to say that Mr. Kenrick has 
stumbled upon this fault, but he has a per- 
ceptible tendency towards it. With all their 
thrilling interest, Roman Sepulcral Inscrip- 
tions do little more than corroborate and 
bring out points at which we have previously 
arrived, or nearly arrived, by the study of 
the classical authors. Let any one who 
doubts this compare much of Mr. Kenrick’s 
book with the admirable Excursus on The 
Interment of the Dead in Becker’s Gallus. 

The “ Inscriptions ” are brought to a close 
by a most useful summary of authors, in- 
dispensable to the monumental student, and 
by a very curious account of Burial Clubs 
among the Romans, obtained from a monu- 
ment found at Lanuvium. 








History of Alexander the First, Emperor of 
Russia. By Ivan Golovin. (London : 
Newby.) 

Tue biographies of kings can after all be 

only made permanently interesting from the 

same causes as those of private people. If 
the one remarkable feature in a man’s 
career is that he wore a crown, our curiosity, 
if we feel any, terminates with his death; 
and if his celebrity depend so entirely on the 
magnitude of the transactions in which he was 
engaged as to be eclipsed in proportion by the 
attractiveness of more recent events, it will, 
of course, attract us only while these transac- 
tions retain their hold upon our minds. There 
are other reasons, no doubt, which may make 

a work of this kind more interesting as a 

book, if not as a biography, than the re- 

cords of more humble individuals. We are 

naturally brought into contact with a 

variety of famous people, and gratified by 

glimpses into the private life of the world’s 
greatest actors. But in this case the bio- 
graphy of the sovereign is turned into 
memoirs of his court or of his age, and ob- 
tains various elements of interest peculiar 
to that species of literature. Now, not only 
was Alexander the First not in any sense of 
the word a hero, but the mighty events in 
which he participated, though destined 
perhaps to live through all ages with the 
siege of Troy or the Crusades, are already 
superseded by affairs of more immediate 
human interest—while of the great people 
with whom he came in contact the world 
already knows nearly as much as if is 
gene possible totell. We would not go so 
ar as todeny that by a judicious use of each 
of these three ingredients—the man him- 
self, his actions, and his contemporaries — 
an entertaining and possibly valuable 
work might have been prepared. To do 
so, however, would have demanded great 
literary skill—minute acquaintance with the 
characters of the period—a power of vivid 
description—and some large and compre- 
hensive ideas of politics. There can be no 
doubt that Alexander the First contributed 
perhaps more than any other living man 
after the Duke of Wellington to mould the 
first quarter of the present century. That 
he did so is due to the accident of his posi- 
tion rather than to any intrinsic merit of his 

own. But still, as the central figure of a 

great historic tableau, a good deal was to 
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be made of him. In mentioning the qualities 
which would in our opinion be necessary 
to the successful prosecution of such a task, 
we Have perhaps made the most charitable 
excuse for the author whose work is now 
before us. It is difficult, however, to charac- 
terise M. Golovin’s volume except by nega- 
tions. It has neither length, breadth, nor 
thickness. It is neither biography, history, 
nor gossip. It is not well written, and it is 
not well arranged. His facts are indistinctly 
brought out, and his sentiments are often so 
expressed as to leave us in doubt whether 
his want of sense or his want of English 
is at the bottom of the platitudes they 
convey. 

To the coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander M. Golovin devotes an entire 
chapter: to the emancipation of the 
serfs a single page. The naval warfare 
with England in 1809, though so highly 
creditable to Russia and remarkable in 
itself, is disposed of in three lines, while 
the story of the hostilities with Sweden is 
unnecessarily spun out. Of Alexander’s sup- 
posed complicity with his father’s murderers 
we learn nothing new from M. Golovin. The 
Emperor’s private ‘life is left blank; and 
there is nothing in the style or the narrative 
to compensate for these deficiencies. 


“*The peace of Europe,” says M. Golovin, 
**having been restored by the Treaty of Amiens, 
on the 24th of March, 1801, in which England, in 
the person of Lord Cornwallis, recognised all the 
territorial acquisitions of France, and the youn; 
Czar of Russia addressed a circular note on etern 
peace ; a pious wish, but a utopian one.” 

Again— 

‘‘The young Czar, who is said to have been 
possessed of no ordinary measure of dissimulation 
and cunning, which are the equivocations of 
diplomacy.” 


The whole volume is interspersed with 
reflections of this nature; but the singular 
English in which M. Golovin indulges leaves 
us room to hope that we may occasionally 
have failed to catch his meaning. 

M. Golovin is not always correct in his 
facts. In the following paragraph— 


** With his hat drawn over his forehead, and a 
cane in his hand, like Frederic the Great, with 
his cheeks puffing and blowing, Paul was an 
object of ridicule to men, and of fear to women. 
Ladies who did not get out of their carriages when 
meeting him, and prostrate themselves, as the 


Egyptians do before their Pasha, were shaved and 
sent to convents.” 


He must, we fancy, have been thinking of 
Frederic the Great's father. At all events, 
if the only point of resemblance was the 
habit of carrying a cane, it seems somewhat 
unnecessary to have alluded to it. Again 
at p. 117, he confounds Lord John Russell 
with the author of the “ Modern Europe.” 
The work has been continued by a variety 
of writers, but never we believe by Lord 
John, and certainly not in the part to which 
M. Golovin alludes, which was written by 
Dr. Coote. 

Before concluding our notice, we subjoin 
one or two anecdotes which, as far as we 
know, are new: 


**One of the officers of his guard was mimick- 
ing him (the er ad Paul) in the palace, for the 
entertainment of his comrades, when the door 


opened, and the Czar entered. The officers were 
about to stop the performer, but his Majesty 
made them a sign not to do so, and advancing un- 
piecived by the young man, he crossed his arms 

efore him, and ordered him to go on. The 
officcr, with perfect self-command, continued, 





saying, ‘ Lieutenant, you deserve to be degraded, 
but being clemency itself, I not only pardon you, 
but promote you to a captaincy.’ This was said 
in the Czar’s way, who then exclaimed, ‘ Be it so,’ 
and walked away.” 


‘* Alexander now became an admirer of Napo- 
leon. One day the Grand Duke Nicholas, a mere 
boy at the time, taking his gun, acted the sen- 
tinel at the door of his brother. 

‘** What are you doing there, my dear boy ?’ 
said the Czar. 

‘**T am guarding the greatest man of our age.’ 

‘** But the greatest man is not in Russia.’ 

‘¢¢ Where then ?’ 

** €Tn France.’ 

‘¢ «What is his name ?’ 

‘* «Napoleon.’” 


The Emperor Alexander is only known to 
this country as one of that famous brother- 
hood of sovereigns who shoulder to shoulder 
delivered Europe from the heaviest incubus 
that had lain on her since the days of 
Charles the Fifth. He is associated in the 
minds of Englishmen with a period of un- 
rivalled national glory. Behind this mask 
of splendour it is very possible that many 
weaknesses and many vices may have 
flourished. But we fancy the world, at least 
the English world, is not very careful to hear 
about them. Men judge even private indi- 
viduals, whom they do not intimately know, 
in the broadest manner. They have no 
leisure to do more than note certain pro- 
minent effects. How much more then is it 
true of kings, and statesmen, and generals 
whose names are commonly associated 
with the failure or success of particular 
schemes of war or policy, which colour 
their characters for ever. The truth 
is that in this latter case we are gene- 
rally pretty sure that we have the facts 
before us. But the moment we come to the 
imputation of motives, or in any way 
recede from those salient features which are 
the landmarks of a public career, we are 
involved in difficulties. It is no easy thing 
for an Englishman sitting in his chair in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, to form a 
correct opinion on the moral character of 
a Russian Czar more than fifty years ago. 
The consequences of his public policy we 
can comprehend; and certainly wherever 
the character we have deduced from this 
seems inconsistent with details of his private 
life, the former is sure to be triumphant 
in the end. We see no reason therefore to 
blame M. Golovin, for giving us an unduly 
favourable portrait of the Emperor Alexan- 
der. Be it right or wrong, it is the one in 
which the English people, as a whole, have 
resolved to believe. And it is rare that 
popular judgments which have stood the 
test of half a century are in the main in- 
correct. 








Remains of a very antient Recension of the 
Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown 
in Europe. Discovered, edited, and trans- 
lated by William Cureton, D.D., Rector of 
St. Margaret’s, and Canon of Westminster. 


TuE part which a has of late years 
taken in extending the knowledge of antique 
literature and civilisation among men is one 
at once distinguished in itself and sin ly 
characteristic of the nation. It is the part 
of a practical, as opposed to that of a specu- 
lative people. the great revolutions 
which have of late overthrown the beliefs of 
centuries have been effected abroad. The 
ideas of Niebuhr and of Miller would assur- 
edly never have germinated in English brains. 











All we have done, or seem able to do, is ta 
oe to illustrate, to correct, sometimes 
perhaps to refute the views of others, but 
never to originate anything of our own, 
Such is our weakness in the realm of abstract 
thought. But give us something materia{ 
that may be seen and felt, and the weakling 
becomes a Titanin an instant. Is it a ruin? 
he will explore it: an inscription? he will 
decipher it: a statueP he will carry it 
away. The history of Nineveh is a problem 
for three hundred years,‘ and no solution 
seems possible till an Englishman arises, 
and brings Nineveh to London. Had 
legendary uncritical histories of Assyria 
and India been extant, Sir H. Rawlinson 
and Mr. Prinsep would probably have gone 
on believing them to the day of their deaths, 
or until Germany should have taught them 
better. Luckily there are no histories at 
all, but only the materials of history in the 
shape of inscriptions on tangible bricks an¢ 
tangible coins; the inquirer is not asked to 
frame an ingenious theory respecting these, 
but simply to tell us what they mean; and 
the practical question speedily receives 4 
practical answer. German research is meta- 
physical, English mathematical ; in the one 
we admire the beauty of the process, in the 
other we rely on the soundness of the conclu- 
sions. But, as there is no gift without a draw- 
back, this infallibility frequently goes but 
a very little way, and leaves us in ignorance 
of what we most desired to know. Where 
every fact can be ascertained, there is no 
need of theory, but where the utmost 
exactness of research only supplies us with 
a few dislocated circumstances, it is clear 
that we can only render these useful by 
ascertaining their connection with each 
other, and that this result can only be 
reached by a boldness of hypothesis, exclud- 
ing that mathematical character which we 
have described as the differentia of English 
thought. 

Mr. Cureton’s book is well calculated to 
illustrate these remarks. It is one for whicl: 
England has done all she can. English 
enterprise personified in Archdeacon Tatham 
dragged the mouldering Syriac MS. from 
the (literal) Egyptian darkness in which it 
had been lying for fourteen hundred years. 
English skill remounted it and rebound it. 
English acumen discovered missing frag- 
ments, eliminated irrelevant matter, restored 
it as nearly as possible to its pristine con- 
dition, and made it fully evident what 
manner of thing it was, and how precious. 
Finally, English learning has sent it forth 
in a handsome dress, done learning’s best in 
the way of equipping it with notes and pro- 
legomena, marked every variety of reading, 
and in a word omitted nothing that can tend 
to the elucidation of every plain matter of 
fact that does not need to be confirmed by 
theory. But when the question arises what 
we are to do with our facts now that we 
have got them, England is glad to invoke 
the aid of theory po Germany :— 


‘In the course of this examination,” says Mr. 
Cureton, ‘‘several curious and important ques- 
tions relative to the text arose. These I purposed 
to discuss according to ability, and to insert 
them in the notes at the places where they would 
occur. This latter of my undertaking, 
although considerably advanced, 1 have thought 
it better to defer for the present, to wait till I 
shall have had opportunity of considering these 
subjects more fully myself, and also have had the 
benefit of the critical opinion of other scholars, 
especially those of Germany, who doubtless will 
examine these fragments fully and accurately, 
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and, as I have reason to know, have long been 
looking forward for their publication.” 


We cannot say how much we admire this 
modesty and reticence on the part of one so 
well entitled to an opinion of his own as Mr. 
Cureton. He may be assured that his judg- 
ment, when it does come, will not command 
less weight from its following instead of 
anticipating Bunsen and Baur. 


Coming now to the examination of the 
MS. itself, we find it to contain the greater 
art, or nearly twenty-one chapters, of 

atthew, four verses only of Mark, thirteen 
entire chapters of Luke, and three of John, 
with fragments of several others. But—and 
herein consists the chief importance of the 
discovery—the text of Matthew given in this 
version comes, in Mr. Cureton’s opinion, 
with much greater authority than those of 
the three other Gospels. These last are, of 
course, translated from the Greek, and the 
variety of reading they present is usually 
due to the translator mistaking the reading 
of his original. Hence, though the version 
is most interesting and venerable, and cer- 
tainly older than the Peshito, with which the 
MS. has been as far as possible brought into 
harmony by numerous corrections secunda 
manu, it still cannot be used in the correc- 
tion of the Greek original farther than as it 
may afford confirmation to changes in the 
text already suggested on conjecture, or the 
authority of good MSS. ith the first 
Gospel Mr. Cureton thinks the case is en- 
tirely different. The numerous differences 
between the Syriac and the received text 
are owing in his opinion not to a Syriac 
translator's ignorance of a Greek, but to a 
Greek translator's ignorance of a Syriac 
original. In other words, the version now 
published is a very close approximation to 
the original Matthew, of which we have 
hitherto only a Greek version. We need 
not inform our readers that tradition has 
invariably représented Matthew’s Gospel 
as originally composed in Hebrew or Ara- 
maic, and although we may not place much 
stress upon this, since when sifted it 
is found to rest mainly upon the testimony 
of Papias, of whom Eusebius would lead us 
to entertain a mean opinion, it is impossible 
to refuse great weight to the argument that 
a gospel evidently addressed to Hebrews is 
much more likely to have been composed in 
their vernacular than in that of another 
nation. At the same time we cannot ignore 
the opinion of scholars like Hug, that the 
internal evidence derived from a critical 
examination of the Gospel is unfavourable to 
the hypothesis of its non-Hellenic origin. 
Be the truth what it may, it seems now on 
the point of being ascertained, and sup- 


' posing Mr. Cureton in the right, it is 


difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
his discovery. 

It does not appear that doctrinal points 
are likely to receive much elucidation from 
this version. Most of the variations, 
warranted or not, are rather verbal than 
substantial ; in some parts. we trace the 
hand of a tamperer anxious to illustrate his 
text, or remove a difficulty, but his emenda- 
tions are usually innocent enough. Nor 
shall we be helped to the solution of the 
_ roblem—the date of the Gospels. 

he MS. is ancient, the translation it con- 
tains much more so, but there is nothing to 
show whether or no the latter was made 
before the earliest period at which the 
Gospels can be proved to have existed in 
their present form. 





The Reigning Beauty. By Lady Chatterton, 
author of “Life and its Realities,” &c. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue supposed teller of this tale was herself 
a novelist and a successful one, too; and she 
has much to say about the joys and sorrows 
of authorship and the misunderstandings of 
reviewers. There is one passage in the 
second volume, where a secular brother 
encourages with sacred advice a lady afflicted 
with the prevailing malady, which we cheer- 
fully indorse for the benefit of the novel- 
writing public: 

‘Write according to your vein,” he said, ‘‘ and 
follow the bent of your feelings and fancies ; but 
don’t struggle after wit, or try to imitate the 
sharp sayings of such men as D— and B—. You 
have deep feeling and eloquence, when the subject 
suits the peculiar bent of your mind. Therefore, 
only write what is congenial, or that comes easy 
to you; (but I can never express myself),” added 
Adolphe. ‘‘Then you will be original and agree- 
able as you sometimes are in conversation, when 
you are not in company. Remember the ballad 
of Auld Robin Grey ; perhaps few compositions 
have ever been so successful, or obtained such a 
wide and lasting popularity ; but if the author of 
that song had endeavoured to compose a brilliant 
satire or funny story, she might have been quite 
unsuccessful. Discover therefore where the vein 
of your genius lies ; follow the perhaps narrow 
streak of ore, and do not dig up the mud that may 
lay on either side. You have a good deal of 
natural grace, and can construct an interesting 
story. Your power of expression is sufficiently 
great to carry on the reader’s attention pleasantly 
to the end; but you will never write brilliant 
passages or describe very stirring scenes.” 

‘*T shall make but a dull book then,” said I, 
somewhat discouraged, ‘‘a monotonous produc- 
tion that is neither good nor bad.” 

‘* No, no, you mistake ; you will excite a plea- 

sant interest, make the reader feel happy and 
comfortable while engaged in the perusal of your 
book, and be sorry to reach the end. I trust, 
too, he will leave it in a better, a more harmonious 
state of mind than when he began, and consequently 
more fitted for Heaven. If this result can be at- 
tained by your fiction, it will be new, and there- 
fore original.” 
We trust we shall not unconsciously be 
doing Lady Chatterton an injustice, if we 
permit ourselves to say that she has in these 
few words of excellent counsel, passed judg- 
ment upon her own and many other similar 
productions. Whether indeed the pleased 
but not astonished reader of the three 
volumes now before us will be more fitted 
for Heaven when he has reached his last 
page, we have not the courage to decide; 
but that it will do nobody any harm to read 
them, and that they will be successful in 
whiling away an hour or two by the seaside 
pleasantly enough, we can have no hesita- 
tion in believing. 

One way of reviewing novels is to begin 
by disclosing the plot, but we have always 
considered this a somewhat inconsiderate 
proceeding. When the story is all plot, it 
is almost an act of violence to expose it; 
when the plot is but. of secondary interest, 
and the author’s strength lies in character 
and dialogue, the less said of the construc- 
tion thebetter. “The Reigning Beauty,” so 
far as plot and construction are concerned, 
reminds us of one of those real Adelphi 
Dramas, which we hope have not gone out of 
the world with the little theatre in the 
Strand, in which real horses and carts are 
now performing so successfully. We find 
einuiives distributing the parts to the com- 
pany, and we pause with regret at the 
discovery that neither Mr. Paul Bedford nor 
Mr. Wright is provided for. The high- 








born lady who nourishes for years a 
secret remorse, (without the satisfaction 
of having done anything to deserve it), 
the ar ae sag child, the mysterious 
man, the will in the secret chest, which 
turns up just in time to marry every- 
body off and make everybody happy; “a 
these people and circumstances are pleasant] 
familiar to our recollections, and we haik 
their appearance in the novel as we have 
often hailed their appearance on the stage. 


-But we must not allow our readers to suppose 


that in the novel there is nothing more thar 
the old Adelphi business and wardrobe. If 
Mr. Paul Bedford and Mr. Wrigh are un- 
provided for, there are a bunch of ladies and. 
a gentleman or two who are not to be met 
with on the stage, and yet who, as we meet 
with them in the nenk appear to us more 
like living men and women than the melo- 
dramatic personages who carry on the plot. 
There is a Lady Anastasia, an incorrigible 
coquette, who, after breaking half-a-dozen 
men’s hearts by her insolent cruelty, smashes 
her aquiline nose at the Foot of the Devil’s 
Dyke—the victim of a runaway horse! There 
is her sweet sister Isabel, a true-hearted love- 
able girl whose only fault is, that she writes 
“Diaries;” not however ala Robinson. There 
is a Doctor Jeffrey, who seems to be sketched 
after an original well known at Leamington ;, 
there is a French artist and emigré, by name 
Adolphe de St. Lever, who combines high art, 
and pictures that sell, with aristocratic deport~ 
ment and uncommon superiority of nature ; 
there is the excellent Nelly Muggins, who- 
writes books and has warm feelings and high 
principles, and there is the dark, captivating, 
ill-regulated, mysterious being who enjoys the 
hearty Irish name of Fitzpatrick, and who is 
a capital fellow after all. There is a certain 
defect of coherence and continuity in the. 
machinery which keeps all these heroes and 
heroines revolving round each other, but 
there is no lack of fluent and sometimes. 
flowery discourse on nothing in particular, 
and just enough of sentiment to breathe in 
comfortably. We are tempted to extract one 
more passage, describing a very common 
and very painful difficulty in heart-affairs 
with singular fidelity and finesse. Two 
young ladies are in love with one and the 
same gentleman :— 

“T often think of the hard lot of women,” 
added he, ‘‘and now it seems to me that both you 
and Miss Isabel Severn are suffering from a com- 
mon misfortune, a trial peculiar to our artificial 
state of society. 

‘‘Mr. Fitzpatrick comes, and as he perhaps. 
thinks right, he makes himself extremely agree- 
able to you both. He probably keenly enjoys the 
society of two refined women, perhaps all the: 
more from his usual associates being less culti- 
vated or attractive. 

“His better feelings are developed by you 
both, he cannot help showing the best of himself, 
and in gratitude for the satisfaction you give to 
his amour propre, his wish to please, and conse- 
quent fascination is redoubled, particularly if he 
be naturally shy as you described. 

‘‘He leaves you with a lasting impression of 
his agreeability and charm. You return to your 
occupations when he is gone, but the thought of 
all he said and looked dwells with you, through 
all you do. It is interwoven in all you read and 
think ! 

“With him, alas! it is—it must be far other- 
wise. Temptations and distractions beset his path 
at every moment. His friends at the club extol 
this or that reigning beauty. If he goes into 
society, he sees fifty other young ladies perhaps as 
charming as you and Miss Isabel. If he goes to 
the theatres, all the faseinations of sight and 
sound distract his mind. Alas, you fight with such. 
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unequal weapons, my poor Nelly. You of course | book is also issued by the Tract Society, and is 


as 


object is associated with his image.” 


“That is all very true,” said I, ‘‘ and yet I | 
have often observed that men are more constant | 
than women, when once their affections are | 


ined.” 
‘“‘Few women will admit that,” said Adolphe, 


laughing, ‘‘ nevertheless, I believe it is the case. | 


Yet it is not exactly because they are of more 
constant nature, but because they are less de- 
pendent on affection or love. They can do with- 
out it better. If a woman have lost the object of 
her best affection in this world, she unconsciously 
perhaps wishes to replace the void by clinging to 
some new love, or setting up another idol to 
worship.” 


“The Reigning Beauty” will be often | 


called for at the circulating libraries this 


summer; and judged by a circulating library 


standard it deserves to be recommended. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Handbook of the British Flora. By Gronce 
Bentuam, F. L. 8. (Lovell Reeve.) This hand- 
some, and, which is of more consequence, this well 
arranged and therefore easily consulted volume, 
is a kind of peerage, in which ‘‘ Nature’s nobility” 
is ticketed and classified in such a way that the 
least experienced devotee of the aristocracy here 
described runs no risk of making a mistake in his 
homage. Among the noble families, long since 
planted on British soil, and whose characteristics 
and ramifications are here set out, are the Ranun- 
culus family, the Crucifer family, the Rose family, 
the Borage family, the Labiate family, the Lily 
family, the Sedge family, the Fern family, and 
the Grass family, with a score more of distin- 
guished, and, thanks to Mr. Bentham, readily 
distinguished tribes,-whom not to know is oneself 
to be a cockney. The book is a complete guide 
to the only ‘* tuft”-hunting, of which no one need 
be ashamed. In other words, it is intended to 
enable persons who have no knowledge of botany 
to name the Wild Flowers they may gather in the 
country rambles of which all are now thinking, 
and which the wiser among us, despising the f 
end of a season, and the attractions of palli 
partners, are already enjoying. It is a descrip- 
tive enumeration of all the plants wild in the 
British Isles, and, being extremely well got up, 
with a thoughtful variety of type for the pleasant 
guidance of the eye, and being appositely gar- 
mented in green, may be strongly recommended 
as a companion to everybody who intends to 
wander in the pleasant fields, in the green lanes, 
and by the rippling rivers of En send during the 
coming recess. Its faithful students, who shall 
have worked it well in the open air, will come 
home having gained much health, enjoyed much 
pleasure—and learned some Latin. 

Our Home Islands : their Productive Industry. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Mitner, M.A. (The 
Religious Tract Society.) We notice this good 
little book with additional pleasure, because it is 
entirely free from any of the objections which it 
would not be difficult to raise to divers of the 
publications of the Society which issues it. 
Chiefly is it clear of the offence which we have 
noticed in many of the well-intended but ill- 
. executed tracts of the Society, that of being 
framed on the principle of preaching at people, 
and treating a subject as if it were entirely dis- 
posed of by an unexplained text of Scripture, 
which on analysis may probably be found to bear 
in a very limited degree on the matter in hand. 
This is a useful little history of our husbandry, 
fisheries, mines, and manufactures, with much 
additional miscellaneous information, which will 
be very acceptable to the young, and which, if 
the haughty adult will slily glance over, he may 
be able to talk more wisely t a good many of 
his contemporaries. 

Memoirs of the Reverend Samuel Marsden. 
By the Rev. J. B. Marspex, M.A. 


governess are in the worse position, but even | the life of a missionary who did his du 
Miss Isabel, as she is not yet out, is equally to be | 
pitied. You two are always in the same house, | 
the same rooms, where every chair, every common | 
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faith- 
fully, and died in harness at a venerable age. 
Mason Good bore testimony to his admirable 
character in early life. Among his friends were 
Wilberforce, Daniel Wilson, and Josiah Pratt, 
and Australian Mission is the chronicle of his 
labour. To the large class who hold the Christian 
missionary's task in the highest honour, we have 
said enough to secure their interest in the 
volume. 

Guide for Travellers in Egypt, and adjacent 
Countries. _ (Triibner.) Translated from the 
German of Dr. Moritz Busch, by Mr. Wrankmore, 
this square and compact volume may as well be 
taken by the traveller who is going to ‘‘do” 
Egypt. It is marked by the curious Germanic 
struggle for extreme precision upon all points. If 
the doctor is anxious that you should perfectly 
understand ideographic from phonetic hierogly- 
phics, he is as careful to let you know that you 
must not put your boots on the sofa of the cabin, 
and that you should wash your forehead and eyes 
from perspiration on leaving that close apartment. 
You ought to know Typhon from Osiris, but you 
ought sie to know that a new Mahmoodie is fifty 
piasters thirty-three paras, and so you will know it 
and a great deal more, if you attend to Dr. Busch. 
We can vouch for the accuracy of much that he de- 
tails, and beg specially and thankfully to endorse 
his recommendation of the Peninsular and Oriental 
hotel in Alexandria, and of the kindhearted and 
attentive German, Mr. Zech, who keeps it, and 
keeps it in such order. The maps, plans, tables, 
and other illustrations make the work very 
complete. 

All About It. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) The 
knowledge of common things is herein imparted 
in catechismal form, and people who are troubled 
with inquisitive children will do well to buy the 
book. Why does a lucifer-match light when 
rubbed ? here does cream-cheese come from ? 
How do they make paper? What is the earth’s 
crust? What is velvet? Who is your hatter, 
and how does he make hats ?—These, and some 
hundreds of similar inquiries may be disposed of 
by the possessors of this book without employ- 
ment of the tyrannic formula of ‘‘do hold your 
tongue, child.” 

Salmon Casts and Stray Shots. (Blackwood.) 
The second title describes these as fly-leaves from 
the note-book of a writer who will always be 
welcome, not only to the sportsman, but to the 
lover of out-of-door nature. The author is Mr. 
John Colquhoun, who wrote ‘‘ The Moor and the 
Loch.” The ‘‘fly-leaves” tell us of salmon 
angling until the narratives of catching fish 
assume the interest and proportions of adventures, 
and when the fish is brought home the flushed 
reader grins in triumph, and looks at his own 
hands to see whether no scales are sticking to 
them. Then we have capital sketches of High- 
land scenery, chiefly as a background to the pis- 
catorial drama, but very clear and effective, and 
in the second part, which is devoted to the Sound 
of Mull, and to deer, birds, and seals, we have 
still greater variety and equally delightful read- 
ing. It is just the book to go into the strap for 
the railway, or into the pocket when you stroll 
to your lounging-place by sea or tree. 

The Boys Book of Industrial Information. 
(Ward and Lock.) We have hinted above how 
parents may become cunning of fence, but if the 
rising generation will master this book, with its 
clear information and assisting drawings and 
plans, the youthful part of families may not only 
abstain from catechising their elders, but may in- 
struct the latter in the most aggravating manner. 
The grandmotherly remonstrance against teaching 
that relative what weasels and dmothers are 
supposed to know, was invented before books like 
this put boys up to the philosophy of suction of 
any kind, from that of the historical egg to that 
of the steam pump that empties a lake. 

The People in Church. By Josian Pittman. 
(Bell & Daldy.) The excellent Kapelmeister and 
organist of Lincoln’s Inn has written an elabo- 
rately earnest protest against the position at 
present donned by the People in church, in 











Treference to psalmody and the rest of the musical 
part of the service. He evidently feels deeply 
ry: the injury done to the majestic Liturgy of 
the Church of d, and to the worshippers in 
her temples, by the present system which excludes 
the laity from large and regular participation in 
the service. The country practice (also observed 
in some of the deserted City churches, memorials of 
Anne and Piety) in which the Psalms, Doxologies, 
and Alleluia are shared between the clergyman 
and an illiterate clerk, is of course intolerable ; 
but Mr. Pittman is ill inclined to accept, as a 
substitute for church music, performances b 
opera ri at the Foundling, or chorister boys 
in Puseydom. He contends that the Prayer-book 
is scarcely named correctly, having ure 
little prayer in it, and being full of what is de- 
signed for musical treatment ; and he urges with 
affectionate zeal that great part of the service was 
meant to be sung by the congregation, that their 
instincts are to take part in it, and that every 
facility is afforded by the Li for the cultiva- 
tion of the voices of the people. He is dissatisfied 
with their being an audience, and would have 
them recognised and zealous actors. These views 
he enforces in a temperately-written but earnest 
book, in which the experiences’ of a practical 
musician are combined with the pleadings of a true 
churchman. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Thomas Seddon, 
Artist. By his Brother. (Nisbet.) A deeply 
interesting but erage memorial of a noble- 
hearted young painter who had singularly dis- 
tinguished himself, and for whom, in the belief of 
all who knew his works, a brilliant career was 
set out. Dis aliter viswm, and on his second 
pilgrimage to the East, conscientiously bent upon 
anew studying the scenes in depicting which he 
had shown that his strength lay, he was pro- 
strated by disease, and died at Cairo in November 
1856. The story of his life is very touching. He 
was a high-minded gentleman, and his nature 
was marked alike by purity and kindliness. It is 
affecting to read how on his first journey he took 
up his station in the desert by the bedside of an 
Englishman, a stranger to him, but one whom he 
would not leave in his last illness, and how he 
watched and tended the dying man, and received 
his parting breath; and then to read onward, 
through a brief record of success, happy marriage, 
hope, and enterprise, until we find Seddon him- 
self stretched on an Eastern death-bed, kindly 
ministered to as he had ministered to the dying 
man at the Pyramid. His letters, especially 
those to his wife, are very charming, full of fresh- 
ness, and of a hope not destined to be realised. 
And there is one line set down by one of the 
most patient, careful, and reverent of workers at 
his art. ‘‘I wish I had painted still more care- 
fully.” If Seddon could write this, who should 
not? -His ‘Jerusalem’ was purchased by 

ublic subscription, and is in Marlborough House. 
hose should examine it who would judge what 
English Art lost in losing Thomas Seddon. 

Historias Apodeixis. By the Rev. F. Fysu, 
M.A. (Seeley.) We own to a cowardly sensation 
experienced when five volumes of chronology, 
tinged with theological and prophetical colouring, 
presented themselves, and we confess that it 
required some moral courage not to take advantage 
of a certain loophole at the end of the title, and 
excuse ourselves from noticing a work, however 
meritorious, which has been printed some time. 
But when, again considering the title, we read 
that the book contained the chronology of the 
Six Thousand Years from the Creation to 1866, 
the startling announcement took the volumes out 
of any ordinary category. It is idle to talk of a 
book not beinga novel one when it proposes to 
chronicle the events of the neat eight years. Con- 
sequently, we determined to do a duty we might 
have avoided. We read Mr. Fysh’s preface, and 
his opening chapter. We recognised great labour 
and patience—he himself says that the book has 
taken him sevea years, and such toil is not to be 
lightly esteemed. We will content ourselves with 
saying that he has drawn out a most elaborate 
chronology of the world from Adam to 1866—that 
he believes that the end of the world will occur at 
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the latter date, ‘*which is 2400 years from the 
building of the Temple,” and is marked by the 
expiration of various other computations, of 
manipulating which students of prophecy have a 
sin knack ; that the A yptic seals are 
purel ecclesiastical ; that the Seven Heads are 
the Seven Hills, and Sacraments of Rome, and 
that Armageddon (which, says Mr. Fysh, should 
be spelt Arm: on), means ‘‘ precious city,” 
and appears to refer to Jerusalem, ‘‘at the same 
time there is probably a reference to Ireland, as 
Armagh was anciently written Armaghd.” We 
might exhaust our compositor’s stock of notes of 
ironical admiration, but perhaps one note of 
sincere pity for warped ingenuity is more befit- 
ting, in dismissing another victim of ‘‘ prophecy.” 
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POETS. 


AT a recent meeting of one of our legislative as- 
semblies—to be precise, the Court of Common 
Council—Mr. Deputy Someone was dreadfully sar- 
castic on criticism. He said—apropos of some oppo- 
sition to the adoption of a report—that there was 
always plenty of people ready to abuse anything 
literary ; even a book by Cicero or Demosthenes, 
though it was well known to be a “‘ sterling thing.” 
This is possibly the case; certainly, some very 
fine ‘‘ things ” have been ill-treated, but we wish it 
to be understood, in the event of a few remonstra- 
tive observations occurring presently, that such ob- 
servations are not made simply and solely because 
the ‘‘ things” are “sterling.” At the same time, 
we would submit that the office of commenting on 
young poets is trying to the temper. The 
nature which, despite experience, gives a fair 
share of attention to every fresh ambitious flight, 
is again and again deceived ; and it is only Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘strong knack at hoping” that carries 
the wearied spirit through one into another of the 
little duodecimo deceptions which cover the office- 
table like blacks. To remove them seems a final, 
but is a useless process, for they come again, and 
can scarcely be recognised from the former layer. 
Occasionally, however, the reward comes in the 
shape of a fine fresh spirit who gives—promise. 

One fact in modern poetic literature is 
curious. Nearly every gentleman who claims to 
be a poet proves (in a page or two of preface 
that carries indisputable conviction) that at least 
he is no prose writer. 

Mr. Edwin W. Simeox, author of Alzim ; or 
the Way to Happiness (Saunders & Otley), has 
taken what he terms ‘“‘the first idea” of his 

em from M. le Brethon’s French mmar. 

Well might he say, with Wolsey, that had he but 
served his Lindley Murray with half the zeal he 
served his Le Brethon, he would not have left 
him naked to his enemies. A hundred pages of 
nothing at all, in choicely spoiled English, is ten 
times ten times more than we can recommend. 
It will, however, be valuable to know what the 
‘‘first idea” is—simply that happiness is to be 
reached by way of honest industry. The fresh, 
vigorous tone of this ‘first idea” induces regret 
at the absence of a second ; but this is the age of 
small books, and we doubt if one such cover could 
contain two such ideas. Mr. Simcox appears to 
be a tolerably well-read man. His line, 


That lady looked from her lattice high, 


betrays congenial 
‘*Giaour,” when 
His mother looked from her lattice high ; 

and ‘‘Selim’s Song” is here and there a remark- 
ably neat paraphrase of ‘‘ Meet me in the Willow 
Glen.” The author is always animated in his 
heroic passages, lopping off limbs to perfection, 
without even the assistance of an Alexandrine ; 
but we prefer him in calm, close observation. In 
the following, for instance :— 

They did not flout him to his face, ’tis true, 

Lest they, in turn, his sabre’s edge might rue. 

But, when men’s hearts with spite are flowing o’er, 

Many’s the way to make their victim sore, 

Besides plain insult: the disdainful glance, 
The uncivil action, done as if by chance, 
The stifled laugh, which grates upon the ear 
With all the stinging bitterness of sneer, 

And, should due wrath inflame the victim’s eye, 

The lying, yet most bland, apology. : 

Of a different and more modest stamp is Mr. 
Andrew Simon Lamb. He presents two volumes, 
The Maiden Warrior, or the Fairest of Neithsdale 
(Edinburgh, Maclachlan & Stewart), and Ina, 
&c. (Edinburgh, Grant & Son). But the list of 
his merits is exhausted when we have named his 
modesty. The ‘‘Maiden Warrior” is simply 
unreadable: a long dreary narrative in blan 
verse. Ina, and Norella, the other stories, 
are again purely narrative. The most cun- 
ningly devised trap would fail to catch so 
much as one reflection or illustration throughout 
the book. He indulges in a martial, Seott-like 
verse, reflecting the daring deeds of Fitz-James 


commerce with Byron’s 


and Marmion, but adapting them to wild piratical 
life. As stories, they are spirited enough, but the 
incidents are of a class tolerated only on the 





boards of Astley’s. Even in this the monotony is 
unrelieved by the expected Corporal with his 
dance, or the no less looked-for Sailor with his 
contempt for Asiatic potentates. Sometimes the 
spirited flow of the lines—like a builder's line, 
nothing without a plummet of lead at the end— 
contains something ludicrously prosaic :— 

But, though so tall his noble form, 

With him is one whom all must term 

A warrior as fair to see. 

Tis not the Lord of Rosslynn’s lea, 

Though he in war hath won a name 

pg ope nap omar fame. 

or is it of his squires, 

Though “aiare such as one admires, 

And here is a description of a dreadful ship- 
wreck, which cannot fail to induce harrowing 
sensations :— 

The surf breaketh o’er her—apace she doth sink— 

And her prow goeth under just as from the brink 

Of the poop fair Norella, along with her lord, 

Is borne by a sweeping wave sheer overboard. 

Alvino’s strong arm is outstretched not in vain, 

And his sinking Norella he timely hath ta’en, 

And bears her all senseless straight on to the shore, 
Despite the toss’d timbers that often him gore. 


Without wishing to overload this with 
comment, and for the author’s good, we would 
point to the false stress on the word ‘‘as” im the 
second line, to “along with her lord” in the 
third, and to ‘‘sheer overboard” in the fourth. 
The eighth line contains as fine a specimen of in- 
volution as we remember in any wild poet. 

The reader would naturally expect something 
far above average verse from an anonymous gentle- 
man who announces himself as a ‘‘Graduate of 
Oxford.” But the purchaser of The Moslem and 
the Hindoo, a Poem on the Sepoy Revolt (Saunders. 
& Otley), will be disappointed. It is simply a 
blank verse phrase of newspaper accounts ; 
that is, it is divided into ten-feet lines, but reads 
precisely like so much prose, that the commonest 
newspaper having any character to lose would 
exclude from its columns. We object to condemn 
without giving evidence :— 


To Simla sped that cruel sound, and there 
Made known the treach’rous discord. Anson saw 
crisis; trifling then 

balla sought, 
Thence push to Delhi and defeat the foe. 
With eastern haste he to Umballa came, 
But there delay detain’d him—there he found 
No siege-train ready for th’ emergency, 
No preparation ’gainst the fatal day. _ 
Delay ! how trying to th’ impatient mind, 
When thought outruns slow action, and performs 
Wonders in its own world, and so comes back 
Dissatisfied, astonish’'dthatwemove  —_—s_ 
With crawling steps along, while wing’4 it flies, 
And finds far space no lasting obstacle 
To its pervading pow’r. 


The remarkable reflections on ‘‘ delay,” con- 
cluding the above passage, remind us that the 
Graduate’s book does contain something besides 
mere narrative. There are occasional declama- 
tory flashes, in the same style, including one here 
and there on ‘‘ Sleep,” the merits of which the 
Graduate’s poem gives us every opportunity of. 
testing. 

We shall do best justice to Poems by L, 
(Whitfield), by presenting 


FOREST LEAVES. 


Leaves of the falling forest, 
That whirl so lightly round, 
Ye seem unwilling yet to find 
Repose upon the ground,— 
Unwilling yet, beneath the tree 
vin yor Seat ares 
To . r i 
So ps ie resting-place. 
Leaves from the oaken branches, 
The stately elm, I see, 
From silvery birch and aspen too, 
Float in transparency. 
Mementoes of a glory past 
And of a beauty fled, . 
Leaves are ye from @ book, in which 
Some lessons may be read. 


Ye symbolise the transient hopes 
That fill so many & , 
And fall to earth when first is heard, 
From far, stern winter’s wind. 
Simple or wise, or weak or strong, 
In dreams their time beguile, : 
Which pass when ceased bas summer's glow, 
And autumn’s sun to smile, 
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Yet when the tree’s fresh leaves are gone, 
The fruit remains behind ; 

, moraliser, think once more 
That thus it is with mind. 

Our dreams are often falling leaves 
That ‘neath our feet must lie ; 

These past, our Tree of Life bears fruit 
For immortality ! 

We do not say that this is very great or strong, 
but it is a fair specimen of a little volume distin- 
guished from the mass—distinguished by its quiet 
thought and graceful language. The poems are 
infinitely beyond that doub: mark at which it 
is good to write and unwise to print. They are 

ood enough for any but over-exalted readers, and 
ave one great and indispensable merit, seldom 
to be fant that of being readable. 

Mr. Nicholas J. Gannon publishes The 0’ Dono- 
ghue of the Lakes, and other Poems. (Bosworth 
& Harrison.) Here are Irish legends and Icud 
Tejoicings over the beauties of scenery, together 
with some ‘‘ occasional” poems, which are hope- 
lessly commonplace. But Mr. Gannon has studied 
his art, and never offends by bad grammar or 
faulty measure. He has, in addition, the merit 
of considerable poetic insight, and an aspiration 
after poetic fame, which his present performance 
renders not utterly hopeless. But he errs in fol- 
lowing narrative and description, which are not 
rarities—whilst the tendencies of the finest intel- 
lect in every age has been, and will ever be, towards 
very distinct flesh and blood displayed in poetic 
imagination. Now, Mr. Gannon’s young lady, 
Eva, does not stand out as a real personage in the 
least. We have had the pleasure of seeing Irish 
girls, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
to be decidedly substantial, and perfectly inca- 
pable of Gannonian Evanescency. 

‘An Architect,” who publishes Poems (Haid- 
wicke), need not have apologised. He says 
‘‘ Life is like a picnic, each one should bring his 
best.” He is right : life is like a picnic, and the 
bread is too often forgotten, as also the corkscrew. 
And the fate of the bottle—broken for its wine— 
is strangely typical of the poet, who learns in 
suffering what he teaches in song. Pretty fancies, 
‘well expressed, are in the Architect’s little book, 
which will be found not the least attractive in 
the literary feast which he suggests. 

One of the crowd of little yoioned is peculiarly 
depressing—it is so near being so good! It is 
Mr. Rowland Brown’s Songs of Early Spring. 
(Kent & Co.) Our sorrow in this instance is 
that the author’s lyrical faculty rans away with 
him. He is quite unable to control it, and often 
it carries him where he had better not willingly 
venture. He reminds us of Florence Mc Carthy, 
and like him he can fling his observations into any 
measure. He is generally elegant as regards sound, 
but that of which sound should be an echo is some- 
‘times lacking, as in Mr. McCarthy’s case. However, 
Mr. Brown has not the trick of repetition on which 
his elder ‘‘ brother in the throng” depends. He 
writes of high aspirations, of chivalrous sentiment, 
of hope, memory, and every kindred thing ; of 
flowers and sunshine in reckless profusion. All 
his poems are readable, but not to be remembered. 
Unfortunately his ideas are not sufficiently strong 
to make the form of their expression a secondary 
matter. They want condensation. Had they 
been sifted into something smaller and neater, 
they might have lost a momentary ring, but they 
would have been more likely to endure. From 
the ‘‘Song of the Winds” we extract one graceful 
stanza, — to impress on our author and 
readers that the wind-idea might have been better 
. expressed. One moment’s consideration of the 
strong, steady blow of Shelley's ‘‘ Ode to the West 
Wind” -will be better than any counsel. It may 
be argued that the winds vary ; so might the verse. 

In the morning of the year 

Ye our clarion voices hear, 

Like a warder stand we then, 

On the hill-tops o’er the glen ; 

And awake the slumbering streams, 
With the snowdrops from their dreams, 
Yes, invisibly we bring 

Back the children of the Spring, 

When the emerald meadows ring ! 
With a shout heart-gladdening ! 


_ Oberon’s Empire: a Mask (Saunders & Otley) 
is simply dreary. Royalty may be congratulated, 





on the fact that the custom of presenting @ 
mask on the occasion of a Royal visit has 
gone out of fashion. In the days of Ben Jonson 
and Milton no sensible man would have objected 
to be Royalty itself, simply for the sake of the 
mask, In the present day a ‘plain gentleman 
might pause in choosing whether he would con- 
tinue his plainness, or seek ornament through the 
twin-mediums of a crown and a mask like this 
about Oberon. Here are four lines worthy a 
moment’s attention : 
The sweetest sources rob hearts of repose, 
As spiders draw keen venom from the rose, 
Thus blighted happiness consumes life’s flow’r 
If not restored by , Posen refreshing show’r. 
We have taken these lines literally at random. 
What do they mean? No ‘‘source,” however 
sweet, can be in itself sufficiently entire to rob 
anything ; a something that springs from a source 
might be. We will not be authoritative, but we 
believe the ‘‘ venom-drinking spider” to be a crea- 
tion rather than a study from nature or Spence and 
Kirby. The remaining lines are confused. ‘‘ Life’s 
flow'r” might be consumed by ‘‘blighted happi- 
ness,” and yet it would be within the range of 
‘*love’s refreshing show’r” to restore or re-awaken 
it. Perhaps the author means that the calamity 
of blighted happiness will probably occur, unless 
what Horace Smithealls ‘‘grand blubberation,” not 
unusual in early love-cases, comes to the solace of 
Cupid. But it is unpleasant for a reader ever to 
have the trouble of assuming the author's faculty. 
A book worthy of attention for its excellent 
object and good execution, is Blighted Pasque- 
Flowers: A Plea for the Workroom, by C. 8. and 
M. E.8. (Low & Son.) This ‘ Easter offering” 
bears a quaintly-derived name ; but its contents 
appeal at once and very plainly to the lovers of 
ood poetry, and to those thoughtless fine ladies 
whose carelessness and want of consideration for 
their suffering sisters work unintentional ruin. 
The prevalent rage for display in dress amongst 
almost all classes, induces heedlessness as to the 
condition of the dress-makers—often well edu- 
cated, gentle young girls, who fall victims to 
early disease, or flaunt their three years of some- 
thing far worse, and then die. Our own 
sympathies are not given solely to the ‘‘ well- 
educated ;” they are with all; but the mention 
of refinement is calculated to bring the question 
home to the hearts of those who, themselves re- 
fined, persist in standing aloof. We believe that 
it must be this knowledge—not warped intellect 
—that makes Mrs. Beecher Stowe advocate the 
cause of the Africans through the medium of a 
quadroon. Our authors here—father and daughter, 
as we understand—possess not the divinities Yivineg 
flesh and blood of Hood ; but in a quiet manner 
of their own they appeal with great feeling—to 
‘*The Belle of the Season,” for instance ; and we 
would call especial attention to the beautiful 
thought, so ardently expressed, in the word 
‘* alone,” —last line of the fifth verse :— 
Fairest of fair ones! newly bursting forth 
In maiden beauty to the world’s broad gaze, 
It will not search to find thy hidden worth, 
Well satisfied to see thine outward rays. 
All own thy beauty, and a few, perchance, 
May read a something in those deep blue eyes 


Beyond the love of gay parade and dance, 
eyond earth’s falsehood, and her merchandise. 
Thou hast a soul of feeling, and thy heart 
Vibrates to every chord of grief, that rolls 
Upon sigh-breezes ; thou canst bear a part 
earth’s glad ringing, or her muffled tolls. - 
Then listen to that stifled chorus-sigh, 
From attics by the world and thee unseen, 
Too faint for earth, it yet has reached the sky, 
And God the righteous judge shall intervene. 
Use well thy day—beauty has power with all, 
And should’st thou wait in life’s gay busy round 
To listen to a crushed one’s plaintive call, 
Thou would’ st not wait, alone, to hear the sound. 
Be careful, bright one, lest in passing through 
The fields of earthly happiness and mirth, 
Thy foot should crush a floweret, hid from view 
y bitter winds that bowed its head to earth, 


All thanks to men and women with serious 
thoughts and aims. But with pretentious per- 
sons who attack unfairly, or who are jocose 
heavily, we cannot agree. We cannot agree with 
Mr. John Bull, junior, who publishes Humbug 








Attacked, or Church, Law, Physic, Army, and 
Navy. oor omer In this ungrammatica] 
satire ~~ is abused ; that is to say, every 
common-place (possibly correct) argument is re- 

roduced in language and style so coarse as to 
vefeat its object with all fair dealers. 

The Song of the Cats (Simpkin & Co.) is a 
Manchester book. It is evidently comic—but life 
is short, and the ‘‘Song” must be the book of at 
least a few life-times. It is difficult to make out 
what it means: its design is so very subtle. It 
is clearly the production of a gentleman—of good 
sympathies, and who means nothing but what is 
right—of good education and reading, to judge 
from his learned and literary allusions and quota- 
tions. But it is a closely printed joke of 130 
pages—very suitable to be considered by young 
people commencing pilgrimage ; but, for ourselves, 
our life’s ends and aims were settled some time 


0. 
“eo With a work like The Age of Lead (J udd & Glass) 
it is dangerous to be connected even by just com- 
mentary. A very few words must suffice. It is 
intended for a satire, delivered under the simili- 
tude of adream. Its author calls himself Adolphus 
Pasquin. With old-fashioned machinery, and 
names borrowed from Dryden, an attempt is made 
to slaughter almost all men whose names are 
honoured in present literature. The only indi- 
vidual who escapes—in an unenviable Ark—this 
filthy flood, is the Rev. George Gilfillan. For any 
other man there is no escape. Such flimsy disguises 
as the asterisk in place of the vowel are resorted 
to, and the full name is ee, given in a foot 
note. Living men have their books alone fouled : 
but ten months’ tenantry of grave is sufficient to 
insure a hyena-like croak over the personal mis- 
fortune of a lamented deformity. There must be 
something very wrong on one side or the other. 
Are we to look for the fault in our great poets, 
in our great writers of fiction? Or, shall we at 
once seek and find it in the ill-regulated mind of a 
oung man of the north, who happens not to have 
ose thought so clever as he considered himself 
to be? By some strange rato of extremes this 
piece of deadly and unprovoked hatred is prefaced 
with several pages, showing the intimate connection 
of literary greatness with Christianity. “‘ By the 
Rev. George Gilfillan, author of ‘Christianity and 
our Era,’ &c.,” who stands sponsor to the book, 
and whose Presbyterian tendencies seem to us his 
only excuse for not knowing better the duties of a 
godfather. 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 


—_—— 


Tue mine of antiquarian, biographical, 
historical, in fact of all kinds of valuable 
literature preserved in the State Paper 
Office is one into which a shaft cannot be too 
often sunk. There is no chance of the ven- 
ture turning out unsuccessful, or the miner's 
failing to bring up some treasure, either rich 
in itself, or curious, or both. With this view, 
we propose to avail ourselves, from time to 
time, of the facilities which are now offered 
to the student of our State Papers, and to 
present our readers with such selections 
from those documents as may seem likely to 
interest them, or to illustrate the historical 
or biographical works of the day. It will be 
understood that what we thus offer has never 
before been printed. And in order to the 
rendering such papers more generally inte- 
resting, we shall, when it may be necessary, 
preface the document with some brief notice 
of the writer, or of the subjects to which he 
refers. Learned readers will, we know, 
pardon such preliminary on the ground that 


it will be serviceable to those who are less 
learned. : 

It may not be amiss, in the first instance, 
to say a few words upon the subject of 
the great national collection of State Papers. 
It will be seen by reference to the preface 
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of the eleven volumes 4to. of State Papers 

ublished under the authority of a Royal 

ommission, that an office for keeping papers 
and records concerning matters of State and 
Council was established by Queen Elizabeth 
jn 1578, and that Dr. Thomas Wilson, after- 
wards Secretary of State, was appointed the 
keeper and register. Between 1578 and 
1826, a period of nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, there were appointed sixteen 
keepers of State Papers, viz., Dr. Thomas 
Wilson, Dr. James, Thomas Lake (afterwards 
Secretary of State), Thomas Wilson (nephew 
to the first keeper), Levinus Muncke, Am- 
prose Randolph, Sir William Boswell, Thomas 
Raymond, Sir Joseph Williamson (afterwards 
Secretary of State), John Tucker, Hugh 
Howard, John Conraud, Andrew Stone, Sir 
Stanier Porten (these last three were Under- 
Secretaries of State), John Bruce, and The 
Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse (the last keeper), 
who died in April, 1854. 

James I. appears to have paid consider- 
able attention and to have attached great 
importance to the preservation and proper 
arrangement of these valuable papers, and 
by a patent dated 15th March, 1610, “ di- 
rected them to be collected into a set form 
or library in some convenient place within 
our palace of Whitehall, to be at all times 
the readier for our use, and for the use of 
any of our principal secretaries hereafter for 
the better enabling them to do us service.” 
They were consequently taken from the 
chests in which they had been hitherto 
kept and consigned to apartments in the 
palace of Whitehall, where they remained 
until the fire which destroyed the Palace on 
the 12th January, 1619; the tower over the 
gateway in which they were deposited 
fortunately however escaped the conflagra- 
tion. Various places were subsequently 
fitted up and appropriated to the State 
Paper Office in 1830; a plan was approved 
and a vote passed: for erecting a new fire 
proof building for the reception of the State 
Papers, and in 1833-they were removed to 
the present office in St. James’s Park at the 
north end of Duke Street. 

Upon the death of Mr. Hobhouse in April 
1854 a change of custody took place in con- 
formity with Treasury minutes; the State 
Paper Office was consolidated with the 
Public Record Office, and was placed under 
thesuperintendenceof the Master of the Rolls. 


The papers committed to the custody of 
the keeper were from three distinct and 
separate departments, namely, the offices of 
the Foreign, Colonial, and the Home Secre- 
taries of State. The Foreign papers consist 
of the correspondence with the British 
Government and their ambassadors, minis- 
ters, consuls, or agents in foreign countries ; 
the Colonial with the governors or com- 
manders in chief of all the British colonies 
and possessions, émbracing also the history 
of America from the earliest period to the 
peace in 1783; and the Home papers relate 
to the domestic or home affairs of the British 
nation, and include many which are of a 
private and miscellaneous character. 

Access to the State Paper Office may 
readily be obtained, whether for the purpose 
of consulting the foreign, the colonial, or the 
domestic correspondence, by addressing the 
Secretary of State to whose department the 
pspers respectively belong; but if they bear 

subsequent to the year 1688, the period 
of the Revolution, leave is granted for the 
foreign and colonial papers under certain 
restrictions. 


Tt will readily be imagined that the 


frequent removals of these valuable papers 
were a cause of their being thrown into the 
greatest disorder. As far back as the year 
1764 Sir Joseph Ayloffe and other antiquaries 
of considerable note presented a memorial 
to the Government representing the bad 
condition of the State Piers and the want 
of indexes and calendars. They proposed to 
undertake the principal labour of arranging, 
making proper calendars, indexes, &c.,; but 
though this commission was in existence for 
thirty-six years, little traces of their labours 
remained, and it was not until Mr. Hobhouse 
was appointed keeper in 1826 that any 
methodical arrangement was carried out. 
The volumes of Domestic Calendars of 
portions of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles I., lately published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, will 
show how successful that arrangement has 
been. When we add that the State Paper 
Office contains many thousand volumes and 
bundles of papers, all arranged in countries, 
colonies, reigns, or in divisions, so that any 
single paper may be referred to at a minute’s 
notice, it will be admitted that the country 
has been well served by the curators of the 
papers. 


The document which we present, upon this 
oceasion, from the State Paper Office, is a letter 
from Sir Toby Matthew to his friend Dudley 
Carleton. Sir Toby Matthew, one of the most 
singular characters of his time, was the son of 
Toby Matthew, Archbishop of York, and was 
born in 1578. He matriculated in 1589 when 
only eleven years of age, and left England in 
1604, having ‘‘license to travel for three years.” 
On his return in 1607 he was imprisoned for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance to King 
James I., and writes to his friend Dudley 
Carleton the 19th of December as follows :—‘‘ I 
have read, and read againe, the discourse you 
sent me ; and upon your request am content to 
thincke the author of it honest and learnd. 
Though to be plaine with yow he hath shewed 
neyther of both in this worcke of is. His 
grownde is not onlye false but ridiculous where 
he says y' the Catholicque Church of Christ doth 
consist onlye of the elect, and therfore y* it is In- 
visible. I do willinglye avoyd all conference 
whilst I am in prison ; yet rather then a man 
whom I love so deerlye as yourselfe shoulde be 
abus’d with so idle a conceyt, I offer my selfe to 
conferr with him, whosoever he be, upon yt 
pointe, if he will take the paines to come hither. 
And we will have no judge but yow, whether his 
opinion be true or false, by the testimonies of 
Scripture, yea, by those very fathers whom he 
hath chosen to alleadge.” In February 1608 he 
was ‘‘ordered to depart the realm,” and remained 
abroad until 1617. On 6th May of that year Secre- 
tary Lake writes that ‘‘ Tobie Matthew is allowed 
to return home by the Duke of Buckingham’s 
influence, and may stay if he will take the oath 
of allegiance.” It also appears that his mother 
assisted in ‘‘ procuring the return of her son.” 

On 26th July following, Secretary Winwood 
writes to Sir Dudley Carleton, ambassador at the 
Hague : ‘‘ Your old ancient friend Toby Mathew 
is returned, and gone into the countrey w't my 
Lo: Keeper [Bacon]. He once came to visitte me 
and to intreate my favour, web if he receave not 
in that. plentifull manner as f getgeor he may 
expecte, it is not to be imputed to want of kind- 
nes or affeccon in me, for I love his person and 
the good parts that are in him, but I must not be 
false to that duety I owe to the King and to that 
trust the State doth repose in me, to both w*h 
nothing can be more dangerous then that such 
menne, who professedly refuse the oath of alle- 
geance should be cockered [indulged, spoiled— 
Halliwell] or countenanced.” He persisted, how- 
ever, in refusing to take the oath of allegiance, 
and on 11th March, 1618, he ‘‘receaved order to dis- 
patche his busines and to retire himself from 





hence.” It appears he was about this time in 





the habit of ‘‘ paying night visits to the Spanish 
Ambassador.” We next find him writing from 
Brussels. Through Lord Chancellor Bacon’s in- 
fluence he was again allowed to return to England. 
He seems to have found favour with King James, 
by whose command in 1622 he followed Prince 
Charles into Spain, and soon after his return was 
knighted at Royston on 10th October, 1623. He 
appears to have been attached to the court of 

ing Charles I., and to have accompanied the Earl 
of Strafford, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, thither. 
When the rebellion broke out, he left his native 
country and joined the Jesuits at Ghent, where he 
died 13th October, 1655, aged 77. . He was a poet, a 
painter, and a man of gallantry : that he was also 
a most zealous Roman Catholic his letters clearly 
prove; and it is more than probable that he 
exerted his influence, whenever opportunities arose, 
for the benefit of the religion which he embraced 
with so much fervour. Lord Orford tells us that 
he painted a portrait of the Infanta of Spain ; and 
the. famous character of Lucy Percy, Countess of 
Carlisle, first printed in his volume of ‘‘ Letters,” 
was the production of his pen. His mother, 
whose monument is in York Cathedral, was Frances 
Barlow, daughter of the Bishop of Chichester, 
her first husband being Matthew Parker, son 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. She had 
four sisters, who were married to four bishops— 
so that a bishop was her father, an archbisho 
her father-in-law, four bishops her brothers, an 
an archbishop her husband. 

The following letter to his friend Dudley 
Carleton, who was subsequently Secretary of State 
and first Viscount Dorchester, is dated from Paris 


26 February 1606-7. It will be seen that at this 


8 March 
early period Matthew was suspected of having em- 
braeed the Roman Catholic Church. Sanders, who 
is named in this letter was a cousin of Carleton’s; 
and appears to have been as fond of religious 


controversy as Toby Matthew. 
TOBY MATTHEW TO DUDLEY oe gaa 
. b Fev, 
P +S March 1606-7. 
Sr.,—I will awnswear in few the longe advise yow send 
concerninge my selfe, with tellinge yow I am that I am. 
And so ar yow, and not that men say yow ar. The 
Jesuite and ist I perceave ar banished, and therfore 
I thincke I am an honest man, since so great a man hath 
saide and sworn it. For my beinge a desperate Catho- 
lique, it must weare itselfe out as it may, which I am not 
like to do whilest I am in Fraunce, since I cannot but 
bestow the heeringe of Gontier who talkes almost at my 
chamber doore; and yet to scatter those mistes of errour 
I have been divers times at the Embassadours at as 
ittiful sermons, as a Cart loaden with Iron barrs makes 
ill Musique. I have er eg his service, eaten his 
flesh on fasting daies; what do yow lacke what ist that 
yow lacke that yow lacke, and yet for all this forsooth 
IT am a Catholicque. I know not what cause I give to be 
so thought except it be a course that I have taken with 
my selfe to * * * nomore, nor detract nor lye nor blasphem. 
The church of England is grown to a very extravagant 
kinde of purity and reformation, if it cannot endure a man 
for a member thereof, that hath no dessein but to save his 
soule. Thats my religion, but for my beinge a Papist, 
I beseech yow controule and quench the bruite so as at 
my retourne I may be freed even from the verye imputa- 
tion. In the mean time I would it were not true that the 
r part of them that have maliciously voyced me 
and simply beleived me to be a Papist, ar much worse 
then Papists, and little better then Atheists. More at 
meetinge a coeur ouvert. Touchinge Mr. Sanders I can 
say nothinge now. The newes I have I send yow in 
other mens letters which for that reason yow receave un- 
sealed. Your money I hope yow have receaved, and if 
there be any Ss ae due to me, I desyre it presently. 
Concerninge Sanders I had forgotten to tell yow that in 
my conscience I thincke he is a Catholique in his: there 
is no dealinge to alter him he is to well-founded. The 
matter is, whether that religion do binde him under paine 
of mortall sinne (as he calls it) to abst from Protestant 
churches &c., for which I see no sence, or at least no 
authority even of his owne churche, and so I tell him, for 
that no generall counsaile hath ever determined it, no 
nor any Pope definitively. I should be extreamly sorry 
that the errour of his judgement should be the overthrow 
of his fortune. In one thinge heis not chaung’d, in loving 
yow; so much for him, now for yow thus much, that yow 
shall have my advise as faithfully when yow shall require 
it, as my uttermost helpe when yow shall need it. I 
pray yow lett me heer often from yow. Yow send me no 
newes, But my wonder is not great Your minde is of other 
matters. Every man tells me so, and some woman, the 
Embassadours wife. God bless us now and ever Yours 
ever most assured Tosre MartuEew. 
Paris the 8 of March 1607. 
To my good frend 
Mr. Dudley Carleton 
at Mr. Williams howse 
without Creeplegate. 
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THE GREAT RIVER QUESTION. 
—@— 

WueEn the river Fleet was a sparkling trout 
stream, and Walbrook a rivulet; when St. 
James’s Park was a morass, and Roman villas 
studded the banks of the Thames from the Tower 
to Dowgate; the Cockney of the period dined 
off the trout or the gudgeon he had caught in 
the river, and reclining on its grassy banks, en- 
joyed his post-prandial siesta. He little thought 

ow, centuries after, those banks would become 
wharves, and that the fair river would carry on 
its broad bosom the merchandise of the world ; 
still less that its pebbly beaches would become 
heaps of corruption, its transparent and refreshing 
waters noxious and turbid, or that his descendants 
would now be racking the brains of their wise 
men to devise a means to purify it. 

Such however is the case, and what makes it 
more melancholy is that the nuisance grows 
worse and more alarming every day. Offended 
river. passengers declaim indignantly against 
boards, commissioners, and vested rights, and 
are at a loss to understand why in what we like 
to call this glorious country, men of science cannot 
be found to make a plan, or money raised to carry 
it out, without placing so important a matter into 
the hands of what is little better than a great 
vestry. The spots that will be plague-stricken 
this hot summer are known; childless parents 
will be bewailing their losses, but already, while 
yet the children are gasping for wholesome air, 
the Board of No Works has decided not to con- 
sider the matter till the summer is past. 

Since 1849, when the first Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers was appointed, the number of 
plans that have been proposed for dealing with 
the London sewage and the Thames is enormous. 
In that year alone 116 were sent in to the com- 
mission which superseded the first; but this 
again was superseded by a third, and that in its 
turn by a fourth, till at length there had been no | 
less than six commissions considering plans and | 
reports on the subject. The last was knocked on 
the head by Lord Palmerston in 1855, and in 
January, 1856, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was instituted, with the hope and expectation 
that the representative ratepayers would arrive at 
a solution of the question. They took the matter 
in hand, earnestly, by directing their engineer, 
Mr. Bazalgette, to make a plan, which he did, 
but it was disapproved of by a higher power, and 
referred to three gentlemen, Messrs. Simpson, 
Blackwell, and Captain Galton to report on. The 
reports of referees, the reports on referees’ reports, 

ditional reports, and supplementary plans have 
brought the question into a good deal of confusion. 
Let us endeavour to get to the bottom of it. 

The drainage of London would be but little 
thought of were it not from its connection with 
the pollution of the Thames, and this did not | 
become remarkable till comparatively quite re- 
cently. Twenty years ago whitebait were caught 
at London Bridge, and although certain sewers 
discharged themselves into the river, the matter 
carried into it was of small consequence ; for till 
1830 cesspools were universal, but since that 
date they have become almost obsolete, and all 
offensive matter is discharged into the sewers, 
and so into the river. Improved arrangements 
for domestic cleanliness have thus become a 

ublic inconvenience, and all the foul matter 
rom houses, combined with that from manufac- 
tories on the river’s banks, finds its way into the 
Thames, where, stirred by the paddles of steamers, 
and washed up and down by the tide, it is partially 
carried to sea, and partially deposited on the 
mm of the river forming s of foul black 
mud. 

The present sewers are in most cases the old 
watercourses running down the valleys subsidiary 





and nearly at right angles to the valley of the 
Thames. Some of these—as the Lee and the 
Brent on the north, and the Wandle and Rayens- 
rne on the south side of the valley—are rivers | 
themselves, and receive the drainage of towns and 
pte through which they flow. The Thames 
itself before it reaches London drains a district 
containing 700,000 inhabitants, so that it may be 


supposed to contain the filth not only of London, 
whose population is estimated at 2°562'236, but 
that of nearly a million more. 

The various plans that have been proposed for 
dealing with this immense volume of sewage may 
be divided into two classes: those proposing to 
intercept the sewage from the Thames in London 
carrying it in canals on the banks of the river 
and discharging it at some point far below London, 
into the river or even into the sea; and those 
proposing to discharge the intercepted sewage 
into reservoirs, there chemically or otherwise 
acting on it so as to deodorise and purify it, and 
discharging the clear liquid into the Thames, to 
convert the solid residue into marketable manure. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works prepared 
through their engineer a plan of the first-named 
class, viz., to carry the intercepted sewage of 
London in canals on each side of the river to 
points opposite each other in Erith Reach—the 
famous B*. This plan was duly submitted to Sir 
Benjamin Hall for segrerel, ut that minister 
conceiving that it would not answer all its require- 
ments, and that it was not sufficiently compre- 
hensive, referred it to three engineers, Messrs. 
Simpson, Blackwell, and Captain Galton, desiring 
them to examine into its details and report on it 
to him. After a period of seven months they 
presented their report, in which, after having 
found fault in many ways with the plan of the 
Board, but principally with the points of out- 
fall, they proposed one of their own, which, 
although resembling the former one-in many 
respects, differed as to its ter magnitude 
of design and as to the points of outfall 
for the lateral sewers, which they proposed to 
make respectively at Mucking Lighthouse in Sea 
Reach, and at Higham Creek, @ part of the river 
where its course to the sea is uninterrupted by 
reaches. The sewers themselves were to be of 
greater dimensions, and instead of being covered 
all the way, as in the Board’s plan, were to be. in 
many places open, while the level was to be so 
low that the tide would ebb and flow in them as 
in the river. The expense of this plan was 
estimated at 3,694, 300/. against that of the Board 
at 2,300, 0002. 

This report, with its appendices and additions 
was sent by Sir Benjamin to the Metropolitan 
Board, who in their turn appointed three referees 
to report on the plan of the first referees. Messrs. 
Bidder and Hawkesley, engineers of the highest 
standing, formed, in conjunction with Mr. Bazal- 
gette, this second triumvirate, who in their 
report td the Board came to this conclusion : 
that the plan of the first triumvirate could not be 
carried out for the sum proposed, for instead of 
their estimate of three million odd, it would cost 
twice as much, if not more, in fact that their 
plans had been badly pepened and their esti- 
mates erroneously calculated; that there is no 
necessity for carrying the sewage so far as Sea 
Reach (since the immense body of water with which 
it would become mixed higher up the river would 
so dilute it as to prevent nuisance); and while 
adhering to the original plan of the Board with 
some slight modifications, the second triumvirate 
brought forward chemical and other testimony to 
prove that the Thames at London is not polluted 
at all, and that if it is, the only remedy is to 
narrow its channel by embankments, so as to 
prevent deposits and to cause a more rapid flow. 

The Board and the Chief Commissioner of 
Works are thus at variance with each other, and 
the former has decided to take no further steps in 
the matter, at least for the present. 


All facts relative to the utilisation of sewage 
have lately been embodied in the preliminary 
report of the Royal Commission appointed in 
January, 1857, and directed ‘‘to inquire into the 
best mode of distributing the sewage of towns, 
and applying it to beneficial and profitable uses ; 
to investigate all matters relating thereto, and to 
report the result of their investigations, with 
such suggestions on the subject as they might 
have to offer.” The Commissioners are Lord 
Essex, Messrs. Seymer, Rawlinson, Way, Simon, 


Lawes, Austin, and Dr. Southwood Smith, and 
the report in question is the result of the inquiries 








of a committee appointed by them to visit al 
places where processes for the utilisation of 
town a are actually in operation. These 
were Y; Edinburgh, Mansfield, Watford, 
Rusholme, and Milan, where the sewage jg 
applied to the land in a liquid state; anq 
Croydon, Leicester, Tottenham and Cheltenham, 
where works for the purification of sewage by che. 
mical processes are in operation. Under the first of 
these systems they found that the agricultura] 
results are most beneficial, and that no nuisance 
or detriment to health arises from the discharge of 
so much sewage matter on to the land beyond 
what an equal bulk of water similarly em. 
loyed would cause. At the towns where the 
Tatier system is at work the sewage is treated in 
most cases with lime, which by the chemical 
changes it induces causes the slimy, glutinous 
matter ——_ in the sewage to separate and 
fall to the bottom of the reservoir into which the 
liquid is carried for the purpose, leaving a cleay 
fluid which is discharged into the river. The 
liquid of course still contains a small quantity of 
dissolved putrescible matter, which would again 
become offensive, were it not mixed with so im- 
mense a bulk of water. The solid matter is ma- 
nufactured into dry manure, and this is the really 
objectionable part of the process ; but the Com- 
mission suggest that when in the state of semi- 
liquid mud or “sludge,” it should be pumped on 
‘o the land and used as liquid manure. 

The Commission consider that either of the two 
plans—irrigation or precipitation—may be em- 
ployed, since the choice must depend on various 
circumstances, such as levels, locality and 
markets ; or that they may be used conjointly ; 
that the magnitude of a town presents no diffi- 
culty to the effectual treatment of its sewage, 2s 
it may be considered a collection of small towns, 
and that the sewage of London may be satis- 
factorily dealt with in this way. 


They then proceed to suggest a plan for the 
disposal of the metropolitan sewage. Premising 
that the embankment of the Thames is necessary 
to its purification, they propose to make this the 
great feature of their scheme. Years ago a plan 
was suggested for building hollow embankments, 
into which the sewage was to be conducted, and 
through which it was to flow continuously to some 

int below London. This however was rendered 
impracticable on account:of the enormous inter- 
ference with wharf property which an uninterrupted 
line of embankment would cause, and the impossi- 
bility of: passing the dock entrances. The propc- 
sition of the Commissions differs from this, as will 
be seen in the following extract from their Report, 
They propose ‘to construct such embankments in 
the form of advanced terraces, continuous on the 
surface, but affording at convenient distances 
entrances to the inner basins” (for wharf accommo- 
dation). * * * ‘‘ Within these detached lengths 
of embankment a series of separate terminal 
sewers or reservoirs would be formed into which 
the whole of the sewers of the metropolis now 
discharging directly into the Thames would have 
their outfall. The solid matter would there be 
separated and precipitated, and the liquid 
treated with some deodorising agent before 
discharge.” * * * 

‘The solid matter precipitated in the reser- 
voirs would be pumped away in the form of 
sludge throngh pipes. in connection with the 
whole of the reservoirs, and carried out to sea, li 
no stanly should arise for the beneficial 
employment of this material. That it may be 
ning employed however upon large tracts of 

tren land within an available distance, 
especially fitted to receive manure in so con- 
venient a form, there can be littledoubt. * * * 
The value of the sludge manure would be very 
great, and there would remain only to be deductet 

that value the cost of ements on the 
land itself for the distribution of the manure,’ 
for the heavy expenses of works, and of trans- 
mission of sewage would have been already 


The possible objections to the scheme are, that 
the liquid discharged into the river would not be 
absolutely pure, and that deodorising works 
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~yould be a nuisance. With regard to the first, 


the commissioners state that perfect purity of the 
river is impossible, but that purity to the extent 
of freeing it from the offensive and injurious 
roperties of London sewage would be secured. 
With regard to the second objection, they explain 
that there can be no smell from the reservoirs, as 
their contents would be always deodorised and 
there would be no external openings in the shape 
of gullies, and that even should any emanations 
arise, their distance from habitations would 
yender them harmless. 

They state, what appears perfectly just, that the 
difficulty and expense of such an undertaking 
become far less formidable since the metropolis 
may be divided into districts, in fact into smaller 
towns, instead of being dealt with as an unman- 
ageable whole, and that their plan would afford 
the means of realising almost the greatest im- 
provement of which London is susceptible. They 
suggest that the embankment on the north side 
should form a carriage-way, communicating with 
all the bridges, and underneath which it would 
pass. Between it and the riverside wharves 
would be basins with convenient entrances, and 
where there are no wharves the present mudbanks 
would be raised to the level of the terrace and 
formed into public gardens. On the south side 
the embankment would form a railway, connect- 
ing the London Bridge railways with the South 
Western lines and vice versd. 

The Commissioners state finally that the whole 
scheme, exclusive of the purchase of property for 
new lines of street to communicate with the ter- 
races, and the working expenses of dealing with 
the sewage, may, at a liberal estimate, be executed 
for three and a quarter millions sterling; and 
that the cost, including everything, and making 
allowance for no return, would be far below that 
for the buried and probably inefficient works for 
conveying the sewage to Sea Reach. 

We recommend attentive examinination of the 
plan, and study of the report of the Commission ; 
for, drawn up by, scientific men of mark, it gives 
the public more insight into the question than 
they have yet been able to gain. 

We have explained the features of the official 
plans now before the public; of the numerous 
extraneous ones it would be useless to speak. A 
committee of the House of Commons is now con- 
sidering all conflicting . propositions, and it is 
much to be desired that some definite decision 
may speedily be made. We know that it is pos- 
sible to purify the Thames, and we know what 
serious consequences must immediately arise from 
its present abominable condition. But whatever 
scheme may be adopted, let it be the best, so 
that the terrible enemy now threatening its 
thousands with death may be thoroughly van- 
quished ; for should the work be only half done, 
the death of tens of thousands will be the inevitable 
consequence. E. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
pees 
Paris, Tuesday. 

ARRANGEMENTS have, I am informed, been 
made with an eminent publishing firm in London 
for bringing out a translation of the ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence of Napoleon I.,” of which the French govern- 
ment has commenced the publication at the 
national expense. This Correspondence will 
occupy a great many huge volumes, as it will 
comprise copious selections from all Napoleon’s 
letters, dispatches, notes, orders of the day, pro- 
clamations, &c., &c., from his first outburst of 
glory at the siege of Toulon to the day of his 
death on the barren rock of St. Helena. The 
French government very justly considers that the 
work is not only of national but even of Europe: n 
or om Strange to say, however, it has 
only had a limited number of copies of the first 
volume, the only one yet produced, struck off— 
and these it has presented to foreign princes and 
ministers, and some few distinguished foreign 
generals—and, in France, only to the very highest 
pe ap evs of the State. But a cheap edition for 

e to the public cannot fail to be brought out. 
The projected English translation will of course 


preserve unimpaired the historical, political, and 
military importance of the work ; but, however 
well it may be done, and I presume that the very 
best ‘‘ hands” that can be got will be employed, 
it cannot do otherwise than mar the concise, 
telling, impetuous energy of the hero’s style and 
the mingled singularity and grandeur of his 
imagery. It is not easy to transfer any man’s 
style into a foreign language, and least of all such 
a peculiar one as his ; and as to images, to which 
from his southern birth and the cast of his mind 
he was addicted, what are appropriate, graceful, 
sublime in one language are often strained, 
affected, grotesque in another. In translations 
of an ordinary poem, novel, or history, difficulties 
arising from style may generally be got over 
by the adoption of an equivalent, and those 
from imagery by a paraphrase ; but in such a 
work as the ‘‘Correspondence of Napoleon,” it 
will be necessary, for the sake of historical truth, 
to be as literally exact as possible. I have been 
afforded an opportunity of examining many of the 
letters of Napoleon which are to figure in the col- 
lection ; and I can assure you that the Commission 
which is charged with the duty of saying what 
shall and what shall not be published has a most 
arduous task to perform. For of all the ‘‘ cramped 
pieces of penmanship” that were ever seen, his 
are the most cramped and unintelligible. The 
manner in which the letters are formed would 
frighten a writing-master into fits, and the lines 
never run straight, whilst not unfrequently they 
come into collisiorf. And what is singular is, that 
a great many words are grossly mis-spelt, «nd 
that others are only half-written. O vanity of 
human genius! O triumph for dull little school- 
boys! The man who conquered more kingdoms 
than Alexander knew not orthography ! 

[We perfectly agree, of course, with our corre- 
spondent as to the interest of the proposed work, 
but if it be true, as we have reason to believe, that 
one of the stipulations on which English publica- 
tion is conceded by the French government is the 
entire absence of note or comment, the value of 
the book will be greatly diminished. We hope to 
hear that this fatal objection has been got over, 
and that the Napoleon letters will be illustrated 
by the notes necessary now that so long a period 
has elapsed since the documents were penned.— 
Ep. L. G.] 

The good people of Rouen amused themselves 
the other day, as the newspapers will tell you, in 
getting up an imitation of the solemn entrance of 
King Louis XIV. in his early youth into that 
‘good town,” accompanied by his mother Anne 
d’Autriche, by his minister Cardinal Mazarin, by 
the great dignitaries of his kingdom, by the 
governors and other authorities of the province, by 
soldiers, archers, and halberdiers—all in the 
exact costume of the time. Was this a mere idle 
pageant? By no means. It was got up for 
charitable purposes, and it extracted some 2000/. 


reproducing, with historical fidelity, some one of 
the many great scenes and glorious pageants of 
our forefathers. 

‘* Dramatic talent is dead !” has long been the 
cry in this country ; and certain it is that a cur- 
sory glance at the play-bills of Paris of the present 
week would satisfy any one that it is well founded. 
For what these afiches announce are the old classi- 
cal pieces, though familiar to every playgoer, in 
the ascendant at the Théatre Francais ; the Odéon 
Théatre, which is expressly ‘‘subventioned” for 
the encouragement of modern talent, shut up ; the 
Vaudeville and the Gymnase, which pretend to a 
literary reputation, playing pieces which, to say the 
least, do not rise above mediocrity ; the Vari¢tés 
performing execrable vaudevilles; the Palais 
Royal absurd farces to empty benches; and the 
Porte Saint Martin and the Gaité, two of the 
popular houses, actually obliged to revive melo- 
dramas first produced years ago, and which 
everybody had believed to be dead, buried and 
forgotten—the former that of the Bohémiens de 
Paris, the latter that of the Chiens dw Mont St. 
Bernard! But we must not judge by the bills 
of one single week, especially when that week is 
in the very midst of summer,—a _ pestilential 
season for theatres : nor must we be blind to the 
fact that though French dramatists of these days 
do not, asa class, display the freshness, ingenuity, 
wit, and originality of their immediate prede- 
cessors, they number amongst them the younger 
Dumas, <Augier, Barritre, and (to be good- 
natured) Ponsard, who cast no small éclat on 
the play-writing art. 

New plays produced at this season when 
‘everybody is out of town,” and critics are 
savage that they cannot be away too, are 
generally speaking of such little importance 
that they need not be mentioned. But a word 
may be said of a little piece by Lafont, founded 
on some adventures of Ariosto, just brought out 
at the Theatre Francais. It is neatly written and 
may be witnessed without ennui. It is not, 
however, of much dramatic interest. 

The Asiatic Society of France held its annual 
meeting a few days ago—the thirty-sixth since 
its establishment. M. Mohl, the eminent Orien- 
talist and member of the Institute, read a report 
on the various works on Oriental literature and 
science published in France and the rest of the 
world in the course of last year. Afterwards a 
paper was read by M. Reinaud giving an account 
of a newspaper in the Arab language, which 
was some time ago established at Beyrout, 
and which attains fair success. The journal in 
question, which is allowed to discuss freely all 
subjects except politics and religion, is repre- 
sented to be well conducted. It is the first and 
the sole journal in the Arab language that has 
appeared in that part of the world. 





KELLER’S ENGRAVING OF RAFAELLE’S 
‘DISPUTA.’ 





sterling over and above all expenses from the 


t moreover brought vividly before contemporaries 
a striking scene of the past—a scene which was 
full of instruction to many, a source of pleasure 


toall, In Angers, at Lisle, and other apne histo- | 
ely come off, | 


rical parades of a similar kind have lat 
and in Belgium such things are of frequent 
occurrence. Why should we not have the like 
in England? If they only afforded a day's 
holiday to the overworked people, and produced a 
few score pounds for charity, they would amply 
repay the trouble and the expense they would 
occasion. But they would besides give the 
common people notions of national and local 
history, of which they have no idea ; they would 
develop a taste for the study of history amongst 
all classes, would help powerfully to se 
alive patriotism, and would show how muc 

the world has altered. How eagerly would 
Walter Scott, if he were living, applaud a project 
for reviving in any town some memorable local 
event, with the personages, and the dresses, and 
the banners of the olden time !- And certain it is 
that there are hundreds of antiquaries, and histori- 





cal students, and literary men in all parts of 
England who would, if called on, joyfully aid in 


ockets of the lieges for. the benefit of the poor. | 


Dresden, Wednesday. 

| THe attention of the lovers of Art is at the pre- 
| sent moment attracted to an engraving on exhibi- 
| tion in the rooms of the Saxon Art Union—it is 
the so-called Disputa, by Rafaelle, in the Stanze 
of the Vatican, engraved for the Art Union of the 
Rhine countries and Westphalia, by Professor 
Joseph Keller of Diisseldorf. The appearance of 
this work, to which the artist has devoted the 
labour of twelve years, has long been anticipated 
with no small interest, and it is not too much to 
say of it that it proves successful beyond all ex- 
pectation. Few engravings of modern times will 
bear any comparison with it as regards the truth 
and correctness with which the glorious original 
is interpreted ; and even in the mere matter of 
size it stands equally pre-eminent, the surface of 
the engraving, not including the architectural 
margin, covering an extent of 34,inches in length 
by 24 inches in height. 

Two considerations, however, force themselves 
upon the attention of the intelligent spectator as 
important above all others in the contemplation 
of this admirable work :— 

= The intellectual conception of Rafaelle’s 
work, 
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2d. The choice of the mechanical means for its 
interpretation. 

As regards the first of these, the work bears 
upon it the unmistakeable stamp of the truest 
artistic inspiration—of an inspiration which has 
so brought the spirit of the engraver into har- 
mony with that of the artist, that those who have 
not visited Rome may be said now, through this 
faithful translation, to have seen Rafaelle’s work. 
The time alone necessary for the production of 
such a work, the prospect of intense and unceasing 
labour during so long a period of years, would in 
itself have deterred any other than a truly en- 
thusiastic and inspired artist from such an under- 
taking. Inspiration and enthusiasm alone, how- 
ever, would not have sufficed ; profound artistic 
judgment was equally necessary to re-animate a 
work of art of such age—one in many ways injured 
and blackened by the hand of time. This task 
has been accomplished with rare success ; the gold 
ground (now become black in the fresco), the 
masses of light in the air and background, are 
restored to their original brightness, and the tones 
of the lighter colours in the draperies and flesh 
are given in their varied gradations with vigour 
and truthfulness, 

In reference to the mechanical means by which 
this restoration has been effected, we need only 
remark that for the connoisseur it is a source of 
rare and especial gratification to observe the skill 
with which the admirable engraver, availing him- 
self by turns in the freest manner of the burin, 
the etching-needle, and the dry point, has suc- 
ceeded in rendering the pictorial effect of colour 
in the original, without infringement on the 
severity of style in the drawing in any part 
whatever. 

Germany may very justly be proud of the addi- 
tion to her artistic fame which must result from 
the production by one of her sons of so important 
a work as that before us. 

The name of La Disputa del Sacramento, by 
which this painting is generally known, is now 
almost universally admitted to be incorrect ; 
there is nothing in the composition indicative 
either of a discussion upon the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin, as has been asserted by 
some, or of a dispute regarding the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, as is more generally main- 
tained. There are only in one corner of the 
painting any figures who appear to be engaged in 
contention. The fathers of the Church, seated 
near the altar, are in quiet discussion, or in atti- 
tudes of calm thoughtfulness. The other figures 
in the foreground are for the most part repre- 
sented as listening with eagerness to the instruc- 
tions of the teachers. One great subject appears 
to oceupy all ; but there is nothing to authorise 
the conclusion that this subject is transubstantia- 
tion in the sense in which it is understood by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

We avail ourselves of an intelligent description 
of the painting by Karl Schnaase, a learned and 
acute writer on Art, extracted from the ‘‘ Corre- 
spondenz-Blatt” of the Rhenish Art Union :— 

‘Tt is well known to have been Rafaelle’s inten- 
tion, in the fresco paintings of the Camera della 
Segnatura, amongst which this one is to be found, 
to represent the four pursuits or sciences (Facul- 
tdten) which belong to the higher intellectual life 
—theology, philosophy, arts, and jurisprudence. 

‘On the ceiling they are personified in separate 
figures—on the walls they are shown in their 
action among men. Jurisprudence, in action, is 
exhibited in the law-givers and fulfillers of the 
law ; arts, in the assembly of celebrated poets, 
with their laurel crowns, around Mount Par- 
nassus ; philosophy, in groups of philosophers and 
mathematicians, teaching, speaking, and reading. 
In a similar manner the present painting repre- 
sents the life of theology—of religion in her 
purely intellectual and scientific action. The 
teachers of the wisdom of this world are fittingly 
represented as assembled in halls richly adorned 
by Art (in the school of Athens): the edifice of 
their doctrines is earthly. The teachers of the 
Church meet together, the heavens above their 
heads ; their doctrine comes from on high, and 
its transmission to them is here imaged forth. 





‘“High above all is seen the Father of all | 
wisdom and all life, sufficient unto Himself, and | 


surrounded only by countless hosts of worshippin 

angels ; He is but partially visible in bright an 

glorious form ; beneath Him is seen Christ, en- 
throned, surrounded by a divine glory of rays, 
but approachable by us in His human form ; John 
the Baptist, the pioneer of light, is near him, and 
Mary, the mother of our Lord, the personification 
of the gracious principle of merey and reconcilia- 
tion. In a semicircle around Him are the men 
of the Old and New Testament. They belong 
not to the contending church of this earth ; their 
work is completed ; they are seated on clouds in 
the kingdom of Heaven. From the throne of 
Christ the ‘day-spring from on high’ proceeds ; 
we see the dove, the emblem of the Holy Spirit, 
descending with outspread wings, and on either 
side’ of it the gospels, borne by winged angels 
towards earth. If this group is rightly con- 
sidered, there can be no doubt as to the meaning 
of the upper part of the painting; it is a sym- 
bolical representation of the Divine revelation— 
the descent of God’s truth upon earth. The sig- 
nification of the lower part of the composition is 
entirely explicable in accordance with this idea. 
We see here, in the centre, around the altar, four 
fathers of the Church, with other ecclesiastics— 
popes, bishops, monks ; all figures easily recog- 
nisable as those of men celebrated for their re- 
searches into the Holy Scriptures. Farther from 
the centre of the painting are other ecclesiastics 
and laymen, chiefly unnamed figures, of which a 
few only resemble those of famous poets and pro- 
found thinkers. They point upwards, are lost 
in thoughtful contemplation or in the study of 
the sacred books, or are eagerly pressing forward 
for instruction from the great teachers. There 
can be no question but that, as in the upper part 
of the fresco, the sending forth of revelation, so 
here its reception and employment by human 
science is intended to be represented. It need be 
no matter of surprise that the Host stands in the 
midst of the fathers of the Church, since in 
order that the human teaching may be in harmony 
with the Divine revelation, the doctrine of re- 
demption must be exhibited tangibly among men, 
the covenants must be renewed, and the presence 
of the Lord be made fruitful to the individual in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. That there 
is not in this any reference to the dogma of 
transubstantiation is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that Christ is not represented in immediate 
connection with the monstrance. Rafaelle no 
doubt here accepted the significance of the mon- 
strance as it was traditional in the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

In reference to Keller’s engraving, we need only 
further remark that we trust it may not be long 
before the British Museum adds this to its many 
treasures of Art. The fine engraving by Volpato, 
hitherto we believe considered as the best, after 
this work, will not bear comparison with this 
production of the modern German school of 
engraving. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
cae 


GroLocicaL Socrery. — At the meeting on 
June 28, Professor Phillips, President, in the 
chair, the following communications were read : 
—1. ‘‘On some points in the History and For- 
mation of Etna.” By Dr. H. Abich, For. Memb. 
G.S. (In a letter to Sir C. Lyell, F.G.S.) In this 
letter the author explained his views of the strati- 
fication of the rocks in the Val di Bove, of the 
distribution, nature, and effects of the dykes, and 
the different characters of the lavas of successive 
ages in Etna, and stated his belief that the Val di 
Bove had originated in subsidence ; and, pointing 
out the value of the peculiar outline of the mour- 
tain as illustrative of the double-coned origin of 
Etna, he described some dykes and rents that 
have: been connected with the catastrophe, fol- 
lowed by the formation of the Val di Bove, which 
gave the chief features to Etna in its modern 
form. 2. ‘‘Qn the Lacustrine or Karéwah De- 
eg of Kashmir.” By H. H. Godwin-Austen, 
uieut. H.M. 24th Reg., Kashmir Survey. Com- 


| observed 


| journey — Jhelum by Baram 





municated by R. Godwin-Austen, +4 F.GS 
The author, in going up the Jhelum to Baramula, 
great quantities of granitic boulders at 
Kuthai, Oorie, and Gingle, where the river-valley 
widens out after having been narrowed by gorges. 
These blocks oecur throughout the whole thick- 
ness of the alluvium, sometimes —— of 200 
feet, as seen in the sections where the nullahs cut 
through it. Mr. Vigne had supposed that these 
granite-boulders were originally brought across 
the Valley of Kashmir from Haramuk by ice or 
some other transporting agency, but the author 
observed no trace of such fragments along the 
supposed line of transport, except at the isolated 
localities above-mentioned. In spmep. his 
ula and Sopur 

through North Kashmir to the North Punjal 
Range, which he was occupied in surveying, the 
author was enabled to study the nature of the 
great alluvial deposits of Kashmir, constituting a 
formation of great thickness, and of which the 
Karéwah Hills, sometimes upwards of 300 feet in 
height, are formed. This alluvium or ‘‘ Karéwah 
formation” is believed by Mr. H. Godwin-Austen 
to be purely of lacustrine origin. He found that 
it is always composed of detritus of local origin, 
containing granitic, basaltic, or calcareous frag- 
ments, according to the nature of the mountains 
in the background, from which the materials had 
been derived ; and that the coarser constituents 
lie near the mountains, whilst finer and finer 
detritus is discernible in the beds towards the 
plains. Subsequently examining the heights 
above the Jhelum outside the Baramula Pass, the 
author found the -granitic rocks in place from 
whence the granite-boulders of the valley-deposits 
at Kuthai, Oorie, and Gingle had been derived. 
A journey through the Valley of Kashmir, past 
the old buried city, and by Islamabad and Shah- 
bad, to survey the country traversed by the 
Chunab and Kishtwar Rivers, and overlooked by 
the Brahma Mountain, 22,000 feet high, still fur- 
ther illustrated the author's views of the local 
origin of the great alluvial or lacustrine deposits 
of the country,—which, whether formed in the 
outer and smaller basins, or in the great Kashmir 
Valley, appear to have been the slow result of 
atmospheric agencies, operating on this very 
ancient land, from the time~of its first exposure 
as a highly dislocated tract of tertiary and secon- 
dary strata entangled in an irregular trough or 
basin of crystalline and granitic rocks, until the 
riod when the gradual disintegration of the sur- 
ive had filled up the step-like cavities with local 
lacustrine deposits. Subsequently the drainage 
of the country has not only shaped the Karéwah 
Hills out of these sediments, but has cut through 
these deposits, often deep into the underlying 
rock, and, clearing out the gravels and boulders 
from the choked gorges of the Jhelum at Bara- 
mula, has reduced the waters of the old lake of 
Kashmir to its present narrow limits. Hence 
the buried condition of the old city and its 
temple, and other local phenomena, may be ac- 
counted for, without recourse being had to the 
supposition of successive subsidences and up- 
heavals which has been sometimes advanced. 
3. ‘On the Black Mica of the Granite of Leinster 
and Donegal.” By the Rev. 8. Haughton, F.G.S. 
The black mica accompanying the white mar- 
arodite of the Leinster granite, similar mica at 
Ballyellin, Carlow, and the black mica found in 
the Poison glen, leading to the pass of Ballygihen, 
in Donegal, have been carefully examined by the 
author, and he regards the black mica of Donegal 
as certainly identical with that of Carlow and 
Leinster, and probably the same as the black 
mica from Petersberg, Wermland, described as 
Lepidomelane by Soltmann. 4. ‘On an Outlier 
of Naas in Banffshire.” By T. F. Jamieson, Esq. 
(In a letter to Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S.) 
In a cutting of the Banff and Turriff Railway, 
about four miles to the north of Turriff, there has 
been exposed a thick mass of tenacious blue clay, 
containing A ites, Belemnites, Gryphoew, Pla- 
giostomata, and other fossils of Liassic character. 
The author explained his reasous for regarding 
this clay as being a fragment of the Lias 2m situ, 








_ and noticed the interest belonging to it as being 
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haps the most eastern Liassie outlier in 
Rotland. 5. ‘Notes on a Collection of Austra- 
lian Fossils in the Museum of the Nat. Hist. 
Soc. Worcester.” By Professor Owen, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. By the examination of a series of mam- 
qalian fossils sent from the Condamine River 
and Darling Downs, and now in the Worcester 
Museum, and of casts of the cranium, upper jaw, 
and teeth of Macleay’s ‘‘Zygomaturus,” com- 
municated by the Trustees of the Sydney Museum, 
Professor Owen has been able to demonstrate that 
this cranium belongs, as he suggested in a paper 
lately read before the Society, to his genus 
Nototheriwm, and to the species which he had 
dedicated to the late Sir T. Mitchell. A smaller 
species, provisionally named Nototheriwm inerme, 
was also established by Professor Owen on some 
of the specimens examined 3 but he thinks it not 
improba le that with additional materials it 
might be found that these two forms may 
represent the male and female of one species. 
6. “On the Occurrence of some Tertiary Fossils 
at Chislet, near Canterbury.” By John Brown, 
Esq., F.G.8. With Notes on the Species, by 
G. B. Sowerby, Esq., F.L.S. These fossils were 
found by Mr. Brown in a small exposure of sand 
and clay beds, in a garden on a hill-side in the 
parish of Chislet, Kent. The beds would appear, 
according to Mr. Prestwich’s section of that 
county, to belong to his ‘Lower London Ter- 
tiaries ;” but of the thirty-six species of Shells, 
Cirripeds, and Foraminifera met with—thirteen 
are forms found also in the Crag; nine are 
English Lower Tertiary forms ; two are Belgian 
Tertiary forms; and four are new species. 
7. ‘On the Fossil Crustacean found by Mr. 
Kirby in the Magnesian Limestone of Durham, 
and on a new species of Amphipod.” By Spence 
Bate, Esq. (Communicated by Dr. Falconer, 
F.G.8.) Inthis paper Mr. Bate described a new 
recent Amphipodous Crustacean, which he believes 
to represent some of the fossil crustacean remains 
lately described by Mr. Kirby in the Society’s 
Journal, under the name of Pr iscus pro- 
blematicus. 8. **On Eurypterus.” By J. W. 
Salter, Esq., F.G.8. ‘The author gave a history 
of what is known about this genus—described 
several new or little known species—and observed 
that the range of the genus is confined to the 
Ludlow, Devonian, and Lower Carboniferous 
strata. The new species described were—LZury- 
plerus Symondsti, E. pygmeeus, E. megalops, EL. 
acuminatus, E. linearis, E. abbreviatus, and E£. 
Aquila-chartacea, E. Scouleri, Hibbert, £. Cepha- 
laspis, Salter, E. tetragonophthalmus, Fischer, E. 
remipes, Dekay, and £. lacustris, Harlan, com- 
plete the list of the known species of this genus. ’ 
9. ‘Description of a New Fossil Crustacean from 
the Lower Greensand of Atherfield.” By Charles 
Gould, Esq. (Communicated by Professor Huxley, 
F.G.8.) This is a macrourous crustacean, of rare 
occurrence, named by the author Mithracites 
Veetensis, and is related to the equally rare 
Mithracia of Bell (tertiary). 

The next Meeting of the Society will be held 
November 8rd, 1858. ; 





Civit EncinzErs.—The Council of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers have just awarded the 
following Premiums for Papers read at the Meet- 
ings during the past session :—A Telford Medal, 
to James Atkinson Longridge, M. Inst. C.E., and 
a Council Premium of books, to Charles Henry 
Brooks, for their Paper ‘‘On Submerging Tele- 
graphic Cables."—A Telford Medal, to George 
Robertson, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his ‘‘ Investi- 

tion into the Theory and Practice of Hydraulic 

ortar.”—A Telford Medal, to James Henderson, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘On the Methods 
generally employed in Cornwall in dressing Tin 
and Copper Gren ick Telford Medal, to Robert 
Jacomb Hood, M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘‘On 
the Arrangement and Construction of Railway 
Stations.”—A Telford Medal, to Major-General 
George ea Tremenheere, Assoc. Inst. ©.E., 
for his Paper ‘‘On Public Works in the Bengal 
Presidency.”—A Telford Medal, to Alfred Giles, 
M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘On the Construction 
of the Southampton Docks.”—A Watt Medal, 








and the Manby Premium, to Guildford Lindsay 
Molesworth, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘‘On 
the Conversion of Wood by Machinery.”—A Watt 
Medal, to Thomas Spencer Sawyer, for his Paper 
‘On the Principal Self-acting and other Tools 
employed in the Manufacture of Engines, Steam 
Boilers, &c.”—A Council Premium of books, suit- 
ably bound and inscribed, to Frederick Charles 
Webb, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘‘On the 
Practical Operations connected with Paying-outand 
Repairing Submarine Telegraph Cables.” —A Coun- 
cil Premium of books, suitably bound and inscribed, 
to Henry Conybeare, M. Inst. C.E., for his ‘‘ De- 
scription of Works recently executed for the 
Water Supply of Bombay, in the East Indies.”— 
A Council Premium of books, suitably bound and 
inscribed, to Samuel Alfred Varley, for his Paper 
“On the Qualifications requisite in a Submarine 
Cable, for most efficiently transmitting Messages 
between distant Stations.”—A Council Premium 
of books, suitably bound and inscribed, to 
Richard Carden Despard, for his ‘‘ Description of 
Improvements on the Second Division of the 
River Lee, with Remarks on the Position of 
Canals generally.”—A Council Premium of books, 
suitably bound and inscribed, to Alexander 
Wright, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘‘On 
Lighting Mines by Gas.”—A Council Premium of 
books, suitably bound and inscribed, to James 
Brunlees, M. Inst. C.E., for his ‘Description of 
the Iron Viaducts erected across the Estuaries 
Leven and Kent in Morecambe Bay, for the 
Ulverstone and Lancaster Railway.” Two of 
these awards, the Watt Medal and the Manby 
Premium, are now presented for the first time. 
The former originated with the Council, who 
were desirous of possessing some distinctive means 
of rewarding excellence in communications upon 
mechanical subjects. The medal has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Joseph S.‘Wyon. On the obverse 
is a beautifully executed medallion likeness of 
James Watt, and on the reverse a representation 
of the steam engine as constructed by him. 
The Manby Premium is due to the liberality of 
Mr. Charles Manby, F.R.S., who has filled the 
office of Secretary for the last nineteen years, and 
with soc much satisfaction to the members, that a 
few months back, they presented him with a clock 
and candelabra and a cheque for 20007. In 
acknowledging this handsome testimony of his 
services, Mr. Manby requested that the Council 
would receive debenture stock of the value of 
2007. bearing 5 per cent. interest, to be expended 
in an annual premium. In accepting this offer, 
it was resolved that the premium in question 
should bear the title of the ‘‘ Manby Premium.” 





LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX AROHOLOGICAL 
Socrery.—A well-attended meeting of this Society 
was held in Myddleton Hall, Islington, on Wednes- 
day evening, George Godwin, Esq., in the Chair. 
Papers were read by Mr. Deputy Lott, on Sir 
Richard Whittington ; by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, 
on Medieval Pilgrimages and their Memorials, 
in illustration of his fine collection of Pilgrims’ 
Signs of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
and by Professor Tennant, on the Regalia in the 
Tower. 





FINE ARTS. 
_—~— 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE WoRKS OF ArtT-Ma- 
NUFACTURE, DESIGNED OR EXECUTED BY 
STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOLS OF ART IN CON- 
NEXION WITH THE SCIENCE AND ART-DEPART- 
MENT, SouTH KENSINGTON. 


Ir was high time that there should be such an 
exhibition as this. Under one title or another, 
and under very different systems of management, 
these schools have now been one-and-twenty 

ears in operation ; but the general public has 
hitherto had scanty means of forming a judgment 
on the amount of success which has attended 
them. Reports of their cag have been 
riodically imbedded in Blue Books, and there 
ve been annual awards of prizes to the students 
and exhibitions of their drawings ; but there has 
been little to tell what the students have accom- 





 acrngye after leaving the schools. The authorities 
ave claimed as the result of the direct or in- 
direct influence of the schools the improvement 
which is admitted to have taken place since their 
institution in the character of English Ornamental 
Art. But in so doing they assuredly claim too 
much; since they overlook the fact that the 
foundation of Schools of Design was a consequence 
of the public taste having already become aroused 
to a conviction of the inferiority of English Art- 
Manufacture ; and they can hardly have taken 
into account the steady improvement in public 
taste which has ever since been going on; the 
effects of the increased intercourse with the con- 
tinent, and the enormous introduction of foreign 
articles of taste and luxury ; the stimulus afforded 
by rivalry in international exhibitions and com- 
mercial competition—in a word the numberless 
influences at work which have combined to make 
the England of to-day so different in matters of 
taste, as in most other matters, from the England 
of a quarter of a century ago. On the other hand 
both in private, and when the annual vote has 
been taken in the House of Commons, manufac- 
turers and others specially interested in works of 
an ornamental character are heard to declare that 
British Art-Manufacture has derived little if any 
direct gain from the operation of the schools, and 
that masters have found the students very in- 
competent designers. 

Both of these may be extreme views. Certain it 
is, however, that while the schools have not been 
unproductive of real benefit, they have not effected 
as much as at their institution they were expected 
to effect in the course of twenty years. It is 
certain also that the students even now do not 
meet with engagements as designers as readily as 
might have been hoped, or secure commonly the 
amount of confidence which would lead employers 
to intrust to their hands the execution of their 
more important works. Both Mr. Wallis, the 
Special Superintendent of this Exhibition, in the 
Introduction to the Catalogue, and Mr. Cole, the 
Secretary and General Superintendent to the 
Department of Art, in his lecture delivered at the 
Museum last November, admit or imply this. It 
is seen if we look at the works exhibited here. 
It will be seen equally if we ask who are the 
chief designers in our great establishments of 
Ornamental Art. It is in ceramic ware, for 
instance, that our greatest advance as Art-manu- 
facturers has been made, and that our greatest 
triumphs have been obtained, and the works of 
Messrs. Minton and Copeland are those which 
have taken the lead in this most successful move- 
ment. At Minton’s the superintendent and chief 
designer has been M. Arnoux, a Frenchman ; at 
Copeland’s the same post has been held by 
Mr. Battam, an Englishman but not a student 
of the Schools of Art. At this exhibition we 
were at once attracted to the magnificent cabinet 
sent by Messrs. Graham and Jackson, which 
forms the leading feature of the display, and 
which obtained a gold medal at the French Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1855 ; but we were scarcely 
surprised, though a little disappointed, to find 
that it really had only the slightest claim to a 
place in the exhibition at all, the designer of it 
being M. Eugene Prignot ‘‘who has now been 
principal designer to the firm for six years ;” the 
Sodellars three Frenchmen; and of all the 
assistants engaged in its construction (all of 
them being named) only one, Mr. Grey, is 
mentioned as a student of the Schools of 
Art: it was of course for his share in_ the 
work—four porcelain plagues very nicely painted 
by him, but ‘‘after designs by MM. Remon 
and Polish,”—that the cabinet was sent to this 
exhibition. So again two other of the larger and 
more costly pieces of furniture here, an ebony 
cabinet (No. 395), and an ebony sideboard 
(No. 398), though designed by a professor 





(Gottfried Semper) of the Schools of Art, are 
here because in one instance the drawings of the 
design were enlarged, and in the other because a 
porcelain plaque was painted by a student. On 
the other hand we gladly call attention to the 
fact that two of the more costly pieces of furniture 
here were designed by an old student, Mr. R. 
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Beavis, the one being a well proportioned and very 
elegant Garde Robe (No. 396), the other a Wine- 
Cooler (No. 897), carved in walnut wood, in a 

d and manly style by Mr. Mark Rogers, 
another student. 

This unfrequent employment of the students as 
designers may be due to prejudice and want of 
taste on the part of manufacturers, or it may be 
due to some want of adaptation in the school 
system to the requirements of the case. Perhaps 
to both. It is said in the Introduction to the 
Catalogue that those who have passed through 
the schools are admitted on all hands to be more 
intelligent workmen than those of their age and 
standing who have not passed through the schools, 
but that they are chiefly engaged in a subordinate 
capacity in executing trade designs produced by 
persons ‘‘ thoroughly acquainted with modes of 
production and the commercial notions of their 
employer or his customers. Art,” it is added, 
*‘ stands little chance in the market under such 
circumstances, because the buyer seeks rathor for 
novelty than truth.” But we are elsewhere told 
that ‘‘in those instances where former students 
have the control of the designing departments, 
the more severe principles inculcated by the 
instruction given in the School are acknowledged, 
and, as far as circumstances will permit, are 
practically followed out.” 

Now in passages like these we suspect may be 
found some explanation of the indifferent success 
of the student designers. Severe principles of 
Art, Truth rather than Novelty, and the like, 
sound well from the professor’s chair, and may be 
repeated by the teacher, but their echoes die away 
within the walls of the schools : at any rate they 
are hardly likely to influence the manufacturer or 
the purchaser. Nor do we believe that they are 
sound axioms in Art-manufacture or Ornamental 
Art. Without inquiring too curiously what is 
meant by ‘‘severe principles,” we may doubt 
whether ‘‘ severity,” in any sense in which the 
word can be applied, has at any time been a 
characteristic of Ornamental Art. Rather has 
Ornamental Art we fancy been distinguished from 
what is called emphatically Fine Art by its want 
of severity—we might almost say by its playful- 
ness of style. The Greeks, indeed, in their 
ornamental works—in their vases, for example, 
to take the highest class—displayed the exquisite 

and symmetry of form which they never 

ailed to observe in every department of Art. 
But in the decoration they gave free play to their 
fancy. The same may be said of the Etruscans, 
of the Orientals of all kinds, of the Moors of 
Spain. Medieval architecture is grand, even 
solemn in form and mass, but in the decoration 
alike of its exterior and interior the old carvers 
in wood and stone gave the rein to a somewhat 
riant fancy. So did the old monks in the illumi- 
nations of their manuscripts. Renaissance 
ornamental Art. of every kind is without a trace 
of severity. Even in productions like the gates 
of Ghiberti, and the silver work of Cellini, we see 
sculptors of no ordinary rank running into the 
utmost exuberance of style, and judges as severe 
as Michael Angelo lauding them as approaching 
as nearly as possible to perfection. And in our 
own day what is it that makes French 
ornamental work so much in favour with 
persons of the most cultivated taste, but the 
abandon with which the designer lavishes his 
unfailing stores of fancy and invention—sometimes 
eful sometimes grotesque, sometimes whim- 
sical sometimes wanton, but always novel and 
always get and never without the artistic 
finish which shows at once the designer’s enjoy- 
ment in his work, and the technical skill of the 
workman? Moreover, it is as much a mistake to 
decry novelty as to inculcate severity in Art- 
manufacture. Novelty is its very life. Not 
novelty as opposed to truth, but novelty with 
truth. Novelty is indeed usually tut a 
fresh appreciation of an old or universal truth, 
when from its repetition in the old form it has 
degenerated inte a truism. To teach the de- 
signer to undervalue novelty is to ensure his 
failure. The love of novelty in matters of luxury 
is universal. It may be well to direct the feet of 


the epic poet, the classic sculptor, or ‘the his- 
torical painter in the old paths ; but what chance 
would there be for the novelist, the essayist, or 
the dramatist, or any one in the sister-arts who 
has to provide for the amusement of the passing 
day, if he were guided only by ‘‘ severe principles ” 
and eschewed novelty ? 

Perhaps, after all, the ‘‘severe principles” 
and ‘‘ truth rather than novelty,” which are to be 
the load-stars of the students, may be only 
sonorous phrases which do not really influence 
practically the teaching at Kensington. But we 
confess that we fear from what we have seen of 
the instruction there that there is too much of 
mere formal academic precision, too much lofti- 
ness of aim inculcated. The student when he 
leaves the school can draw very neatly and 
exactly ; but it is a prim academic inflexible man- 
ner that he has acquired. He can construct a 
design in accordance with strictly scientific rules ; 
but he has little freedom of invention, and little 
warmth of fancy. 

It may be said that invention cannot be taught, 
that fancy and imagination cannot be imparted. 
Very true. But invention may be stimulated : 
to fancy and imagination may be furnished the 
means of expression. The truth is that the 
student in Ornamental Art must, in order to suc- 
ceed as a designer, somehow acquire perfect 
fluency, so to speak, of pencil—the power to 
express readily any stray fancy, as well as to draw 
a pattern accurately. In other words, he must 
draw correctly, and sketch with facility. Sound 
principles of design, correct taste, of course he 
must have also: but the main thing is that he 
should acquire that self-reliance which a thorough 
mastery over his tools alone can give ; and then 
(supposing him to have an intimate practical 
acquaintance with the branch of manufacture 
for which he purposes to design, without which 
we believe full success to be impossible, as Cellini 
would never have been the designer he was if he 
had not been himself a modeller, caster, and 
chaser in silver), we might hope to see him 
gathering the materials of design from every field 
in nature and art to which he has access, and 
allowing a disciplined fancy to sport freely among 
an ample store of materials, new as well as old. 

We have preferred on this occasion rather to 
speak generally on our system of training in orna- 
mental design, than to examine in detail the 
works in this exhibition. In the words of the 
Introduction to the Catalogue, ‘‘the obvious diffi- 
culties of the task,” the trade jealousies of some 
manufacturers and the indifference of others, and 
the false pride or shame of designers, have so far 
interfered with the obtaining of satisfactory works 
as only to allow it to ‘‘illustrate in some degree, 
and on a moderate scale, the action of the Schools 
of Art throughout the country, in relation to 
manufacturing industry.” It must be regarded 
therefore as an incomplete exposition of the work- 
ing of the Schools of Art; but as far as it goes 
we believe it to be a very fair, and by no means 
unfavourable one. 

In glass—to follow the order of the Catalogue— 
the display is small, and the articles are mostly 
small also. The designs by former students are 
some respectable, some decidedly bad, but the 
engraving is generally good: especially is it 
so in the very chaste Blue Glass Goblet (No. 11) 
by W. J. Muckley; and some of the articles (in 
Case No. 1) by Mr. Davies and Mr. Silvers. In 
most of the branches of manufacture exhibited 
here, indeed, we may observe at once that the 
handiwork of the students is highly creditable. 

In ceramic ware there is a larger display, and a 
few of the designs by students show some fancy, 
as in the Pair of Vases (Nos. 27 and 28), by E. 
Chetwynd, manufactured by Minton; the gold 
tracery of the China Saucer (No. 97), by Geo. 
Rhead, also manufactured by Minton, and two or 
three others; but the designs generally though 
tasteful are rather tame. e painting—in seve- 
= instances executed by are students—is for 
the most part very charmingly done. The imita- 
tion Limoges ar Majolica h extremely clever, 
but it is—imitation. Minton’s floor tiles, and 
his earthenware printed wall-tiles are bold in style 





and well painted, though not equal in desi 
some we have seen of ten Much of the 
best work in this ceramic department we must note 
is designed and modelled by the French designers 
MM. Hugues Protat and Emile Jeannest, anj 
scarcely in the right place here; while some 
things, very clever in their way, as the Dinner 
and Breakfast Service (No. 12), by Mr. Wilson 
head master of the School at Glasgow, but as far 
as we can see never a pupil in the Schools, are 
admitted on grounds which we do not understand. 
Many of the articles in this ceramic department 
are, as specimens of manufacture, as near perfec. 
tion as we can imagine ; but certainly, recollectine 
what has been accomplished in this ware durine 
the last few years, if the specimens of designs 
by former students exhibited here be at all a fair 
illustration of their share in the work, it is not by 
any means satisfactory. : 
Passing to metal work, we have a large and 
showy display of stoves and mantelpieces, adini- 
rably executed, and some well designed. The 
mantelpieces designed and modelled by Mr, R. 
Jefferson are in a much better manner than we are 
accustomed to see such articles. One (No, 299) 
entitled ‘ Art Mantelpiece ; subject, Shakespeare, 
and types of expression suggested by his works,’ 
is a very ambitious affair ; but we prefer No. 221 
‘subject, the Chase,’ the modelling of which, in 
high relief, is very excellent : the manufacturer of 
these works, Mr. Potts, of Handsworth, Birming. 
ham, deserves every credit for his share in their 
production. A Berlin black ‘Cast-iron Mantel. 
piece’ (No. 226), designed by C. Green, of Sheffield, 
and manufactured by Watson, Redmayne, and (o., 
of Rotherham, deserves mention as being, accori- 
ing to the Catalogue, ‘‘a very remarkable instance 
of cheap manufacture in connection with Art,” but 
the actual price should have been stated, as if by 
‘cheap’ is meant ‘low-priced,’ then it is a remark- 
able production. In ~—— the design is a 
chaste and pleasing one. e jambs have a good 
arabesque scroll in high relief on a sunk panel, 
the beam has a flowing cinque-cento scroll with a 
head in the centre. Many of the bright steel 
stoves are very creditable to their designers— 
especially those by Mr. W. Ellis and Mr. J. Fish, 
of Sheffield ; and Mr.~Hoyles has an excellent 
bronze fender and ‘independent fire-iron supports.’ 
The medizval brass-work is also good in its way. 
In silver and plated ware our designers exhibit 
considerable proficiency. A very promising de- 
_— appears to have been lost in the late 
r. John Guest, of Birmingham. There are seve- 
ral little bas-reliefs in oxidised silver by him, 
which exhibit much inventive power and feeling. 
Some of his children and Cupilcia have quite a 
relish of Fiammingo. Mr. G. Wallis’s presenta- 
tion vase in silver, ‘Honour to Skilled Labour’ 
(No. 339), shows that the Birmingham school lost 
a competent hand in losing its head master. 
Another master, formerly a pupil—Mr. C. P. 
Slocombe—adds a creditable illustration of suc- 
cessful teaching in the schools. His work is a 
Presentation Vase (No. 368) of good form, but 
with a base far too heavy, and, like the handles, 
too architectural in character. Her Majesty has 
contributed to this section of the exhibition a 
rich ‘ silver-plated and I-gilt oxidised table’ 
(No. 340), manufact by Elkingtons, the pedes- 
tal of which was designed and modelled by Clark 
Stanton, of Birmingham. The base of the pedes- 
tal is formed by laws antique grotesque lions, 
and the stem by three nude terminal female 
figures.. Messrs: Hunt and Roskell send some 
fine things: the most striking are the so-called 
‘Chester Cup for 1858’ (No. 371), but which is 
really a group in silver of ‘ William the Con- 
queror conferring the Earldom ‘of Chester upon 
his nephew, Hugh Lupus;’ and a statuette in 
bronze of William the Conqueror (No. 370), both 
designed and modelled by Mr. H. H. Armstead, 
and, allowing for a little superabundance of 
muscular marking, and intensity of expression, 
both works of great ability. But Mr. Armstead 
has probably obtai a higher reputation than 
any other pupil of the ‘on school; and that 





unusual ability in a designer will secure n- 





couragement is evidenced by the photographs 
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here exhibited of other important works designed 
Oa jerelity may be passed over with a word ; 
it is excellent in workmanship and good in in- 
tention, but almost wholly wanting the fanciful- 
ness which is almost invariably seen in French 
jewellery, and which seems to be a necessary 
‘quality m such articles. Here are none of those 
weasant conceits and dainty devices that catch 
the fancy of my lady, and appear such choice 

resents to her lord or her lover. There is 
nothing to complain of in them, but there is 
nothing to allure. : 

The furniture we have sufficiently referred to 
already. Some carvings by Mr. Perry, however, 
must not be ed over. A medallion in lime- 
wood (No. 400), ‘Evening—the Nightingale,’ the 

roperty of her Majesty, and its companion 
(No. 401), ‘Morning—the Lark,’ the property of 
Mr. J. T. Hope, are alike admirable for the 
delicacy and finish of the carving and the truth 
of the forms. The precise curve of the leaves and 
petals in the lilies-of-the-valley which surround 
the one, and the cowslips from which the lark is 
springing in the other, and almost their very 
surface, are caught; as are also the form and 
action of the birds, down to the rufiled feathers 
of the songster’s swelling throat. But even more 
elaborate in finish, and equally true in the several 
parts, is a large clock-case, carved in box-wood, 
subject ‘Spring,’ the property of Mr. D. C. 
Marjoribanks. Here on the branches of a 
pollard oak which supports the clock, we have 
half-a-dozen of the common song-birds of the 
season; a snake is peering out of a hole in the 
tree; daisies, pansies, and other spring flowers, 
dapple the ground ; a water-lily lies heavily on 
the margin of a brook. It is hardly possible to 
praise too highly the careful and delicate execu- 
tion, or the observation of nature shown in birds 
and flowers—notice for example the position half- 
pert half-timid of the wren—and there is a good 
deal of skill in the arrangement. But if Mr. 
Perry would rival Grinling Gibbons—and he 
ought to aspire to that—he must venture more 
boldly than he seems yet to have done. If he 
have imagination or even fancy comparable with 
his executive skill, and will call them into 
exercise, he has a distinguished career before 
him. 

But we must conclude. There are papier 
miché goods; lace; linen and woollen and 
printed fabries; silks and ribbons; carpets ; 
tapestry ; paper-hangings, and so forth, to be 
noticed ; but we have no space to notice them ; 
and we can only afford a word of commendation 
for the colossal terra cotta heads of painters, 
architects, and designers, which are to be placed 
ata height of 40 feet in the fagade of the School 
of Art at Sheffield; and another for Mr. Ruddock’s 
statuettes, 

We have sufficiently indicated our impression 
of the exhibition as illustrative of the instruction 
imparted in our Schools of Art. But we cannot 
part from it without i ny our conviction that 
the English designer must learn to draw with 
more facility, sketch with more rapidity, design 
with more freedom, and finish with more hearti- 
ness—from. the love of excellence as well as from 
the stimulus of pay—before he can expect to 
equal his French rivals. Once he is equally 
master of his craft, however, he will we believe 
more than rival them. The French designer with 
all his brillianey of fancy, inventive power, and 
technical ability is still a Frenchman—retaining 
all a Frenchman’s idi ies and_exuberances. 
He has little of the cosmopolitanism of the great 
artist. His. tastes are Parisian, and he designs 
for Paris. Let design of equal technical excel- 
lence, but of a chaster tone, be uced, and in 
the English market it will y be preferred ; 
and we believe it will be preferred in the wider 
market of the world also. ‘ 

Our remarks have had reference mainly to works 
of strictly Ornamental Art. In articles of common 
use England has always been ahead of France, in 
form and finish as well as in excellence of material 
and re. What we fairly hope from 


manufaetu ope 
the influence of our Central School of Art, and its 


a associated provincial schools, is that 
whilst in articles of ordinary use the old excellence 
of workmanship is maintained something more of 
artistic elegance and ornament will be added, and 
thus our superiority be not merely preserved but 
increased. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 

Her Masesty’s THEAtrE.—The revival of 
Sig. Verdi’s loud and feeble Nino (Nabucco) seems 
likely to serve as the coup de grdce for Madlle. 
Spezia. This lady, since the engagement of 

adlle. Titiens, who answers the purpose of the 
management better, has been what, is commonly 
termed “shelved.” It was hardly worth while 
taking her down again, if only to bring her for- 
ward in the part of Abigail—unless a warnin 
was intended to other singers who might fee 
inclined to resuscitate more of those operas which 
Sig. Verdi wrote long before the 7’raviata and 
Trovatore epoch. Of these Nino is the only one 
that now keeps the stage, and it will be a happy 
day for Italian vocalists when its term of longevity 
has expired. Madlle. Spezia presents an example 
of the ravages which constant practice of such 
music must entail, even upon. physical resources 
the most abundant. Still young and vigorous, 
endowed with a handsome person and unmistake- 
able intelligence, her intentions are always excel- 
lent. Her energy, too, is remarkable ; but the 
organ does not answer to the touch. Madlle. 
Spezia’s upper tones are hopelessly worn, while 
she can hardly sustain a note, high or low, for any 
lengthened period, without degenerating into that 
“‘tremolo” (St. Verdi's dance?) which is the 
Nemesis of so many fine voices and promising 
singers. Sig. Beneventano’s Nino was a piece of 
evenly sustained bombast, which at one point, 
the cabaletta ‘‘O prodi mei,” when the Assyrian 
monarch, having recovered his reason, resumes 
the sword, and harangues his warriors—produced 
an effect on the audience quite uncongenial 
to tragic delineations — lyric or otherwise. 
The Fenena was Madame Ghioni, who, though pos- 
sessing some good qualities, is inferior to Made- 
moiselle Ramos, who impersonated the character 
last season. Sig. Mercuriali (Abdallah) was a 
singularly oe ‘* first tenor.” Nino has 
not been repeated. 

Don Giovanni was given on Thursday, and to- 
night we are promised Mr. Balfe’s Zingara 
(Bohemian Girl), in which Mademoiselle Alboni, 
for whom the composer is said to have written a 
new ‘‘cavatina,” is to take the part of the Gipsy 
Queen. There can be no spect Ubiaethde to La 
Zingara ; but if the Italian repertory, ancient 
and modern, is so impoverished that it must 
needs have recourse to Mr. Balfe, it may perhaps 
be as well to insist that he has composed operas, 
both much cleverer and much better fitted for the 
Italian stage. There seems to be an opinion that 
Mr. Balfe’s whole stock in trade is ar > eer by 
The Bohemian Girl; and yet, nothing can be 
more erroneous. 

The season terminates on Saturday the 17th 
inst., after which a series of performances at re- 
duced prices are to be given. 





RoyaL Iranian OperA.—On Monday, the 
first ‘‘ extra night,” Sig. Verdi's T’rovatore was 
placed upon the stage, with all that care and libe- 
rality for which the director of the new theatre 
appears determined to win credit. We should 
have been more pleased to see the same resources 
lavished on something more healthy and less 
hackneyed. Sig. Mario and Mdme. Grisi (Manrico 
and Leonora) were singing and acting their best. 
Madlle Nantier Didiée, Sigs. Grazioni and Tag- 
liafico were also in the cast, which was precisely 
the same as at the Lyceum last year, the perform- 
ance being in every respect as good, while the 
mise en scene enjoyed the advantage of a greatly 
enlarged arena. By the way, Mr. W. Beverley, 
whose scenery deserves and obtains such high 
praise, can bear to be reminded that his skies are 
not always true to nature, of which lack of truth 
instances are afforded in the Trovatore. We have 





some experience of atmospheric phenomena, but 


we never saw skies so curiously eut up as those in 
the second and third ‘‘ tableaux” of the Trovatore. 

Martha has been twice repeated, and the music 
does not improve on closer acquaintance. A 
weaker parody of the French school has rarely 
been invented. Were it not for ‘The Last Rose 
of Summer” (which is as wn-French as melody 
can well be), Herr Flotow’s opera would scarcely 
pass muster, even in the present time of dearth. 
The more genial Ofello was given for the second 
time on Tuesday, and is announced for the third 
time to-night. Meanwhile, Zampa (for Sig. 
Tamberlik) and Don Giovanni. (for Sig. Mario) 
are in preparation. 





Drury Lane ToEeatre.—Mr. E. T. Smith's 
Italian Opera must be taken cwm grano salis. It 
is not, and has no pretensions to be, a first-class 
entertainment, formed to propitiate the Aristarchi, 
or to delight the less critical ‘‘exquisites” of 
fashionable life. Nevertheless, if the orchestra and 
chorus over which Sig. Vianesi wastes so much zeal 
to no purpose, were tolerable, it would be a eapital 
entertainment at the price. Mr. Smith, like 
several of his predecessors, believes these 
accessories to be of secondary (if of any) im- 
portance ; but, unhappily for his present enter- 
prise, this is a grave mistake ; and if he has 
failed, with so many good artists at command, 
it must in a great measure be attributed to in- 
competency in a department which is of the 
utmost consequence to musical effect. Viardot 
Garcia and Mdme. Persiani being added to the 
company, the Drury Lane manager boasts no 
fewer than four ‘‘ prime donne assolute,” the other 
two being Mesdames Salvini Donatelli and Fuma- 
galli. He has, besides, three tenors—Sig. Nandin, 
Messrs. Perren and Charles Braham ; and three 
barytones — Sigs. Badiali, Rovere and Mattioli : 
not to mention basses and contralti, of more 
questionable standing. And yet, with all this 
array of vocal talent, he has been unable to 
present one work efficiently. We may possibly 
return to Mr. Smith’s speculation, and to the 
subject of Italian Opera in general, of which we 
cannot help thinking there exists just now a 
superfluity. 





ConcErts.—We have reached pretty nearly the 
end of the concert season. The Philharmonic 
Society, the New Philharmonic Concerts, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, the Vocal Association, 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, the Musical Union, &c., 
have one and all seen the end of their labours for 
the present year. The Classical Chamber Con- 
certs, too, are over, the last of Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
—who brings up the rear—having taken place on 
Thursday afternoon in Willis’s Rooms. At this 
there was a very interesting revival in the shape of 
Mozart’sconcerto in E flat, for two pianofortes, with 
orchestral accompaniments. The rage for the old 
masters, now at its height, may in some degree be 
traced to the barrenness of the actual era, as an eraof 
original musical creation. There are no composers, 
except indifferent or bad composers, and although 
these produce with great activity, they cannot of 
course satisfy the growing taste for music which 
is a characteristic of the times. Such being the 
state of things, we can hardly have too much of 
Mozart, who before all others represents the art 
in its highest purity. Moreover, the double 
concerto in E flat is a genuine work of the master, 
as instinct with melodious inspiration as it is 
marked by that symmetry of form, in which none 
ever excelled (and how few have equalled, in their 
happiest moments !) the composer of Don Giovanni. 
The execution of the first pianoforte part was 
confided to Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr. Hallé 
himself taking the second; the one post being 
as honourable and as difficult to maintain 
as the other. From two yers of such 
eminence, backed by an orchestra, excellent 
though few in number, a fortunate performance 
was naturally looked for ; and the result su 
} anticipation. M. Sainton on the violin, and 
; Sig. Piatti on the violoncello, were respectively 
associated with Mr. Hallé in Mendelssohn’s second 
trio, and Beethoven's sonata in G (Op. 96). Sig. 
Piatti also contributed a solo, and played so in- 






















































































- to take up the new idea with that warmth of en- 
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comparably as to make it regretted that the piece 


he selected (one of his own composition) should 
have been of:so trivial a character. The only 
pianoforte solo was Clementi’s rarely heard sonata 
in G minor (Op. 34), to which Mr. Hallé had already 
introduced his patrons. The repetition of this fine 
work ‘was warranted by its great success on the 
previous occasion. 





The theatres continue to withhold from the 
critic any opportunity of recording novelty, nor 
would it be very reasonable to expect a manager 
to produce a new piece when audiences are throw- 
ing stones into the sea at our own watering 
places, or essaying inconceivably objectionable 
German on the Rhine. Her Majesty, one of the 
truest and best supporters of the drama, has left 
town for Osborne, to renovate her strength for the 
hospitalities and cannonading of Cherbourg ; and 
Parliament, having passed the Budget and slain 
the India Company, will not linger much longer. 
Last nights of Opera subscriptions are announced, 
and, in short, the.season is moribund. The lessee 
of the Haymarket brings his campaign to a close 
this evening, and revives for his benefit the 
comedy of the Way to Keep Him, which we do 
not remember to have seen on the bills since it 
was performed at the same theatre, with Mr. 
Vandenhoff as the gentleman who was to be kept, 
Miss Ellen Tree as the lady who was to keep him, 
and Miss Taylor as the lady who rather interfered 
with the keeping. Dates are melancholy things, 
and perhaps should be excluded from all composi- 
tions but epitaphs. We hope that Mr. Buck- 
stone has been successful in a pecuniary sense, 
for he has felt his duty as a manager, and has 
done his best to present the public with good 
entertainments. Where he has failed, the fault 
has not been his own—we are not Egyptian 
enough to demand that bricks shall be made 
without straw. 





BrrMINGHAM Musicat FestrvaL.—The out- 
line of the intended performances, together with 
the names of the principal singers who have been 
engaged by the committee for this approaching 
musical celebration, appears elsewhere. As s0- 
prani we have Madame Clara Novello and Madame 
Castellan. Mademoiselle Victoire Balfe is, as 
yet, but little known in the provinces, and her 
début at a Birmingham Festival will naturally 
excite interest. The list of contralti is strong. 
It includes Mademoiselle Alboni, Madame Viardot, 
and Miss Dolby. As regards tenori, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, and Signor Tam- 
berlik, are named as the executive staff of this 
important branch of the music. As bassi there 
will be Signor Belletti and Mr. Weiss. For the 
evening concerts we have Signor Ronconi. The 


list is a goodly one, and promises well for the 
Festival. 








MISCELLANEA. 
—— 


Ary Scheffer. Having presented our own memoir 
of this illustrious artist, we add a brief extract 
from a notice of his works which has appeared in 
our excellent contemporary, the Continental Review. 

‘Ary Scheffer began to exhibit his pictures in the 
great hall of the Louvre in 1812. e first thing 
which he exhibited was, if I am right, the picture of 
‘ Abel Singing the Praises of the Lord,’ a feeble 
production, which attracted very little notice. 
‘When the romantic school began to establish 
itself in France, Ary Scheffer was one of the first 


thusiasm which was characteristic of him. At 
the Exhibitions of 1817 and 1819 he exhibited his 
pictures of the ‘Death of St. Louis’ and the 
‘Self-Devotion of the Burgesses of Calais.’ In 
1822 the exhibition of his now celebrated ‘ Fran- 
cesca di Rimini’ gave him at once a high posi- 
tion among the phalanx of young artists who at 
that period began to show their strength. That 
date of 1822 is memorable, for it is also marked 
by the appearance of Eugéne Delacroix’s famous 
picture of ‘Dante aux Enfers.’ The period com- 
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the fine arts a period in which they assumed a 
decided character. While the political world was 
agitated, tumultuous, and on the eve of a revolu- 
tion which was so soon to overturn the established 
order of things, a revolution of a very remarkable 
nature was produced in the world of Art. The 
object which the insurgents pursued was a very 
simple one—namely, to substitute for the unity 
and the despotism of the school of Louis David 
the freedom and independence of individual taste. 
Géricault gave the signal in 1820, by raising the 
flag of the young se a in his ‘Wreck of the 
Medusa.’ In the following years the public 
hailed with acclamations the ‘ Massacre of Scio,’ 
and the ‘Christ in the Garden of Olives,’ by 
Eugene Delacroix, and the ‘Francesca di Rimini’ 
of which we have just spoken, and two other pic- 
tures by Ary Scheffer, the ‘ Souliote Woman,’ 
and the ‘Death of Gaston de Foix.’ Let us 
remark that at the same time as a protest against 
these bold novelties, but as heralding a change 
also of a different kind, M. Ingres exhibited the 
‘Vow of Louis XIII,’ the ‘ Apotheosis,’ and 
the ‘Homer.’ Thus Ingres, Géricault, Dela- 
croix, and .Scheffer, though in point of years of 
different ages, appeared to advance abreast in this 
great race. It was a great day for the arts, and 
it will ever be to the honour of Ary Scheffer that 
he took an important and —— part in the 
resuscitation of an art which the imitators of 
David were bringing to a slow but apparently 
certain extinction.” 


ANCIENT DoMEsTIC ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE 
—ANGLE TuRRETS. —The early chateaux were 
ordinarily built on the summits of mountains, 
were fortified with crenellated and machicolated 
towers, and filled with a hundred ingenious 
obstacles to the progress of those who might 
desire to gain possession of them by force or 
stratagem. At the end of the fifteenth century, 
however, residences ceased to be fortified, the 
were embellished : their builders gave up with 
joy the narrow and inconvenient stairs, formed 
often in the thickness of the walls, and, to obtain 
more commodious and agreeable staircases, erected 
elegant turrets, projecting beyond the face of the 
building. This innovation had been commenced 
in the previous century, but the turrets preserved 
something of the fortress. When ultimately the 
lordly population of the chateaux moved into the 
towns, they brought with them their architec- 
tural baggage, and their first dwellings offered 
something agreeable to the eye in the outline of 
the turrets, with pointed roofs breaking the uni- 
formity of the sky-line. These turrets were then 
for some time the distinctive mark of the nobles 
dwelling in the towns, but soon, as a matter of 
course, this feature was adopted in public monu- 
ments, and in the dwellings of the citizens. The 
position of the turrets varies, but is ordinarily at 
the angles of the building. In private dwellings 
the turrets are of two sorts : those which com- 
mence from the ground enclose usually a stair- 
case :—we see some beautiful examples of it at 
the Hétel de Cluny, and from the Hétel de la 
Tremouille. When this house was demolished, 
the staircase was taken to the court of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. The other class of turrets, 


which are suspended, serve usually for habitation. 
—The Builder. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRoMOTING THE RE- 
PEAL OF ‘‘TAxES ON KNOWLEDGE” invites the 
representatives of the London Press to meet a 
Committee of the Association at Peel’s Coffee- 
house on Monday next, at twelve o’clock, to de- 
termine the course of action to be adopted to 
obtain the repeal of the paper duty, recently 


condemned by a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons. 


Mr. AtBert SmitH closed his entertainment 
on Tuesday night, giving his ‘‘ Mont Blanc” for 
the 2000th time. He stated his intentions as 
follows :—‘‘ As near as I can calculate, leavin; 
Marseilles on Saturday in the Panther, I shal 
meet the Pera from Southampton ‘at Malta to- 
morrow week, and go on in her to Alexandria, 
which I shall reach on the 17th. Two days is 





prised between 1820 and 1830 was assuredly for 


now enough for crossing the desert to Suez. I 


start from that place on the 19th; and after six 
days of the most intense heat in the world, in the 
tropic of Cancer, on the Red Sea, I shall arrive at 
Aden on the 25th. On the 5th of August, I touch 
at Point de Galle, Ceylon; and I hope to land 
at Hong-Kong, and pass my first night in China 
on the 24th. My return may almsodt be calenlated 
inversely, leaving China early in October. It is 
on" em to fix it precisely, but I hope to be 
with you all again, with the Cattle Show and the 
Pantomimes.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~+> 


Gataker on Lots.—We have several answers to 
our Bayswater Correspondent, Mr. Epwarp Scaremy 
says, “Thomas Gataker was one of the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster in 1642. He edited the Medita- 
tions of M. Aurelius, contributed notes on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah to the Annotations on the Bible published by the 
Assembly of Divines, and was the author of De Novi In- 
strumenti (qy. Testamenti?) Stylo Dissertatio, and of other 
critical tracts, which were printed in 2 vols. folio at 
Utrecht in 1698, about f years after his death.”—Mr, 
Lanesringe, bookseller, Birmingham, says, “I have a 
folio volume of Sermons preached by him at Rotherhithe 
and other places. I would also add for your correspondent’s 
information, that I formerly had an osition of St. Paul’s 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians by Gataker, and that 
there are several other works by him, which I believe wil] 
be found at the British Museum.”—A third Corre. 
7 refers the inquirer to “‘see Watts’ Bibliotheca 
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—" vol. 1., also Catalogus Bibliothece Bodleiane, 


Soldiers in Uniform.—A friend writes :—“ The 
question whether soldiers in uniform would be admitted 
to the gallery of the House of Commons was actually raised 
some sessions ago, upon occasion of a doorkeeper taking 
fright at the scarlet, and refusing to honour a Member's 
order of admission. The absurdity of the objection was 
remarked upon, and the Speaker, Mr. Lefevre, gave 
orders to the janitor to be less fastidious.”’ 


Dr. Maginn.—‘‘I have,” writes V. J., ‘the 
edition you so properly characterise as badly got up. It 
is wretc’ in form and type, and I have some notion 
that it was thrown together to serve_some of the yy 
acquaintance to whom the Doctor was far too kind, and 
who lived upon him whenever he could supply their 
rapacity. A well edited collection of his works would be 
very acceptable, I should think. Why should not the 
learned Prout undertake the office?” 


Verses Beginning ‘‘ Breaking, breaking.”~— 
H, E. WHeExEter says, ‘I am exceedingly glad that you 
will allow Correspondents, who desire information, to 
place their queries where they will have the advantage of 
perusal by the whole body of your readers, thereb 
pom, fee glee the chance of the solution of a aif 
culty. Will you permit me to ask whether any of your 
correspondents can tell me anything of a poem, or what- 
ever it may be, beginning 

“8B ing, ing, day is breaking, 
And I have not slumbered yet,’ 

and in which each verse, I think there were four or more, 
begins with the word ‘breaking,’ but in a different 
signification—as, ‘hearts are breaking,’ ‘spears are 
breaking,’ &c. I heard it many years ago under circum- 
stances which make me wish to obtain the verses as a 
memorial of one who is dead and gone.” 


Improvements in London.—B. C.’s letter on the 
desirability of preserving a record of the improvements 
in London has met with the approbation of several cor- 
respondents. One of them goes very direct to the mark 
(Atrquis), who proposes that these should contain 
the record in question, but we can promise that. 
It would be in its place in a column of our excellent con- 
temporary, The Builder. O. E. W. has a plan on the sub- 
ject, but has explained it so elaborately that we can neither 
find room for his letter, nor so accurately understand his 
letter as to summarise it; perhaps he :collect himself 
@ little, and give us the benefit of the collection. AN 
ARCHITECT says that he has long kept memoranda for the 
pegs of sounirs § memoir of modern London, but 

hesitated over the form it should assume, until he 
has almost abandoned the idea. This seems a pity, judg- 
ing by the interest B. C.’s proposition has excited. 


Dr. Wood's Algebra.—It will suffice to acknow- 


ledge the receipt of a pamphlet by Mr. Lund, in which 
that gentleman, as editor of the work of the late Dr. Wood 
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on ‘bra, charges Mr. Todhunter, the author of an 
Algebra for the Use ¥ and Schools, with large pla- 
giarism from Dr. Wood. The evidence adduced would 


to make out avery strong case, unless the two 
braists resorted to some common fons et origo. 

William Dobson.—‘‘This — says ‘‘a Stu- 
dent,’’ ‘‘ was called the English Ti , by Charles the 
First. I read that he was a gentleman of St. Albans, but 
his family having fallen into decay, he was made appren- 
Fon tae called Sir Robert 
Peake. Vandyke dug Dobson obscurity, and,recom- 
scrofa | The painter was a man of 
a and got into debt and prison, and died young. 

you tell me where to look for any of the works of a 





man whom Charles, who was more to be trusted 
isyh about men, saw fit to praise 50 
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der of St. John.—‘‘ A Knight” is good 
iene Y, the following extract from the report 
a the last Chapter. It will serve to show the pro- 
of the revival. ‘Within the period which has 
Sapsed since the last Chapter General of the Langue, 
id from the continent show that, under the 
TPO te ant-Masterships of the Grand Bailli Candida 
eS Oona Colloredo, very important progress has been 
par re-0 izing the Order in Southern and Eastern 
made in Anstria and the Lombardo-Venetian States 
Sovereign Fraternity again embraces a numerous and 
endl corps of high names. The vacant Grand Prior- 
Shi s of Italy and Castile have recently been filled by the 
ships Cf ret), a nephew of the Pope, and by H.R.H. the 
ung Prince of Asturias. are now being taken 
. the Supreme Council of the Italian Langue to 
Y establish the ancient Hospital at Jerusalem for the 
pi ‘and benefit of sick Pilgrims visiting the holy places 
hich were the original shrines of the Order. With this 
view the Baron Von Schréeder has already made one trip 
to Jerusalem to examine the locality and report upon the 
feasibility of the plan. The Patriarch approves highly 
f it; and the Latin Christians are unanimous in its 
favour. Further, the Emperor of the French is said to 
countenance the project, and in gratitude the Priory at 
Rome has decorated the Empress Eugenie with the 
Grand Cross. The Roll of the three venerable Langues 
in that country, between the years 1804 and 1843, 
embraced 6 Princes, 4 Dukes, 22 Marquises, 71 Counts, 
12 Viscounts, 10 Barons, and 156 Nobles; and since the 
latter date the names of numerous other persons of 
distinction have been added to it. 


roposal for a Poets Corner.—A young bard 
Pe —S Plume d’Or) makes such an earnest and 
pathetic appeal that we can hardly resist printing it, 
though we certainly do not see our psy, So comply with 
his suggestions. “I appeal to you on half of Poetry ! 
Give her a corner in the New Series of the Literary 
Gazette. Degrade the muse as you will, she retains her 
feminine character, whose nature adorns all positions and 
degrees. Tell her to be silent, but she will speak ; the 
wit, the wisdom, the tenderness, the aspirations of a 
nation’s heart, are no way better expressed. eephee, 
‘we have not space,’ say the Journals; and the Poet is 
accordingly elbowed out of his corner to give place, to as 
vapid, as commonplace paragraph, as can possibly be 
the lines of the last and worst of poetasters. Let, then, 
the management a moment pause, [Is this a tragic line ?] 
and consider lye cannot bestow a column, only one, 
upon the works of living writers, inserting selections 
and contributions, so that at the end of the year your 
subscribers may possess the ‘Beauties of the Poets,’ as 
vouched and stamped by a critical Journal. If the task 
of choosing may arduous, do you therefore shrink 
from it? In this department, honest, equable literary 
judgment would do real service to your subscribers. 


Play-Grownds for the Public.—The writer of 
the following letter pleads with us for its insertion, on the 
ground that he is engaged in writing a book (though only 
a law-book), and therefore has a right to demand the 
good offices of a literary journal. The plea savours of 
his craft, but there is sense in his statement. He says, 
“You may have observed that a clamour is being got up 
for throwing Lincoln’s-Inn Fields open to the public as 
a play-ground for all the ragamuffins about Clare Market. 
If those in authority are wise they will do nothing of the 
kind. I have taken quiet rooms in the Temple, and they 
would be very comfortable (though very dear), if I were 
not poisoned by the Thames, which can’t be helped, and 
ifevery evening during the summer the authorities did 
not let in two or three thousand people, chiefly children, 
who for three hours keep up the most intolerable noises, 
rendering it utterly impossible for me to work. It is all 
very well for the Benchers to do kind things at my 
expense, but I took the place on a tacit bargain for quiet 
enjoyment, and it is rendered of no use to me, in the 
evening, by the Benchers’ philanthropy. IfI don’t pay 
my rent, will they accept as an excuse that I relieved a 
poor person with the money? One can’t grudge the poor 
children their happiness in my en, but I think play- 
grounds ought tobe provided otherwise than by involun- 
tary contributions.”. [Our correspondent has a case, 
but if two thousand children get air and health in the 
Temple Gardens, a few malcontents must be content to 
suffer. Itis only for two months, and at an hour when 
civilized Templars are gone to dinner. | 


Statue of Napoleon.—‘' Avidus” says ‘‘ You all 
have noticed that the Austrians cannot any longer bear 
the presence in Milan of the statue of Napoleon, executed 
by Canova, as it reminds them of a dead man whom they 
hated, and of a living man whom perhaps they may one 
day have almost as much reason to hate. So the Emperor 
of Austria proposes to present the statue to the Emperor 
ofthe French. The intimation of this wish has caused 
an awkwardness to arise, and perhaps there may be an 

difficulty in a. Now, is it not our 
both parties to prevent this ? 
Suppose the Austrians make us a present of the statue. 
We want a fine work by Canova, and we can quite afford 
to behold a representation of Napoleon, not being troubled 
with any of the sensations which an Austrian must neces- 
prot eel at the sight of his conqueror, I wish this 
could be suggested to the crowned . The Emperor 
of the French ought not to grudge us the statue, — 
pod ve up the Emperor’s body and sold his b 
Place to ce.” 


Will the Fallen Angels be saved ?—S. L. K. 
Swansea) writes: “I have heard that the opinion of St. 
was in favour of the ultimate salvation of all man- 

and that he extended his charitable views as far as 

the angels who had sinned, and also to the mortals who 


we 





have been or may be damned. I have no means of refer- 
ring to the writings of this authority, but I should take it 
as @ great kindness if you would afford me some informa- 
tion on the subject.’’ ‘ 


Roubilliac.—The mention of a statue of Roubil- 
liac wig 4 just been made a present by a nobleman, 
reminds Mr. Epwarp Westra. “ of a story about that 
sculptor. He is said to have ‘sold’ Goldsmith in a 
remarkable manner. The vanity of Goldsmith led him to 
boast that he was an accomplished musician, whereas he 
played the flute by ear only. One day Roubilliac, who 
suspected this, professed himself so delighted with some- 
thing Goldsmith had played that he wished to write it 
down. Goldsmith was de —. and Lar so was sent for 
and vs Sage scored, when the poet played and the sculptor 
scribbled. But the latter, pretending to be serious, wrote 
mere random notes, which had aie: to do with the 
air, When they had done, Goldsmith looked gravely over 
the paper, and declared that it was very correct.” 


Parody on Gray.—An Architect says : ‘‘ Who 
wrote @ parody on the Ode on a distant prospect of 
Eton College, which parody I remember often hearing my 
master recite when Yves serving my time? It was ‘On 
a distant view of Dulwich College.’ I recollect the whole 
of two verses only, and I should like to find what ap- 
peared to me at the time a most brilliant satire. 


‘* * Say, Master Allen, hast thou seen 

The connoisseuring race 

Breathless, amazed, on Dulwich green 
My lines of beauty trace ; 

Who foremost now delights to stop 

To look at “ God’s Gift” picture shop, 
Is it Nash, or Smirke, or Gwilt ? 

Do not the knowing loungers ery 

‘**My eye!” at my Sarcophagi, 
And guess by whom ’twas built ? 


* * Dare some on critic business bent 

Their murmuring labours ply, 

To work ill-humour and constraint 
On one so great as I ? 

Will wandering students e’er disdain 

The limits of my boundless reign, 
And taste Sepond the Bank descry ? 

Let them look here, before, behind, 

And if the whelps are not purblind, 
They’ll laud me to the hes 


Eustace Gerard. —Yes; but admission is 


not procured by payment, but by invitation from the 
managers. : 





The Thirteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


READINGS IN POETRY; a Selection from 

the Best English Poets from Spenser to the Present Time, and 
Specimens of seve merican Poets, to which is prefixed a Brief 
Survey of the History of English Poetry. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, the Second Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, 2is, 
FL STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Volume I. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, 8vo., 5s. 


N THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, IN CONNEXION WITH SOME RE- 
CENT PROPOSALS FOR ITS REVISION. By RICHARD CHE- 
NEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 14s. 


YSSAYS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT ALFRED VAUGHAN. Edited, with Memoir, by 
ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, feap 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


LONG VACATION IN CONTINENTAL 


PICTURE GALLERIES. By T. W. JEX BLAKE, M.A., one 
of the Masters of Rugby School. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. 


This day, two vols. small 8vo., 14s. 


ISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: bein 
the First Part of the “Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
Third Edition. By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. Three Volumes. Small 


8vo. 24s. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





MR. MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Volumes I. and II, 12s. each. 
FLSTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 


REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. By WILLIAM 
MASSEY, M.P. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Price 3s. 6d. each, 


DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR, FOR TURN- 

ING English into French at sight, Parisian Grammar, Complé- 

Patton, Hstaied? agate, sie Wisey’ of Barend io antes 

into Fren one Parisiennes, Voyage en France, Italian 

Trésor, I Conversations. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and may 
‘k Street, 


be had of the Author 
at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistoc n, 


Covent Garde: 





DR. CORNWELL'S _ 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


Second Edition. 

“‘ This is one of a very useful series of Educationr) Works, of which 
Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. It is an admirable Introduction: 
‘Lhere is vast difficulty in writing a Cor elementary book, and Dr. 
Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of 
faculties which is required for the task.”—John Bull.” 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 
CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-fifth Edition, 3¢.6d.5 or with Thirty 
SCHOOL ATLAS; Consisting of Thirty 

AS ; Consisting of Thi 
beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s: 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; or, Pro- 
WELL, PhD. Twentieth Edition price In ea dates Oe 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. P: 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited 


by the late DR.ALLEN. Tenth Edition, price 4s. 


DE, ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. With a 
ALLEN AND CORNWELL'S GRAMMAR. 


With bag ee ae Exercises, and a Sys:ematic View of the Forma» 
tion and Derivation of Words, together with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
and Greek Lists, which explain the Etymolo of above 7000 English. 
Words. Twenty-seventh Edition. 2s. red leather: 1s. 9d. cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


Thirty-first Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 
Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. FITCH, M.A. 
Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; Hamilton, Adams, & C 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd; W. P. Kennedy. 4 





Just published, price 4s., 


[THE ENGLISH POETRY BOOK.—A selec- 
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ion of ploces from the best Poets, for the use of the 
00) 


Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 
Also in Parts, 
FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY, Is. 
SECOND ditto ditto ditto, ls. 6d. 
THIRD ditto ditto ditto, le. 6d. 


London: Longman & Co. Liverpool: Webb & Hunt. 


COINS, CURRENCY, BANKING, BANK ACTS, &c. 
Just published, in Svo. price 128. cloth. 
A TREATISE on COINS, CURRENCY, and 
BANKING: With Observations on the Bank Act of 1844, and 
on the Reports of the Committees of the House cf Lords and of the 
House of Commons on the Bank Acts. By Henry Nicuoas Seay, 
SQ. 





London: Longman,*Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





New and cheaper Edition, in post 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


(CHAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
_ By Six Henny Houtanp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &€c., Physician ir 
Ordinary to the Queen and Prince Consort. Founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in “ Medical Notes and Reflections” (8vo. 18s.), by. 
the same Author. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


} London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





CAPTAIN BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 

Now ready, ill d wit Maps, Plans of Battles, and 

Portraits, vols. I. and II., price 30s. cloth. 

(THE LIFE OF THEDUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

From the French of M. Brratmont, Captain on the Staff of the 

Belgian Army: With Emendations and Additions. By the Rev. G. R 

Guaie, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces and Prebendary of St’ 
‘aul’s. i 





The Tatrp Voivme, completing the work, is nearly ready. 
London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. SCHMIT2’S SCHOOL 
ee OF BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF 


New Edition, with many Woodcuts, in 12mo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 
Times to the Destruction of Corinth, s.c. 146; mainly based on 
Bishop Thirlwall’s History of Greece. By Dr. Lzonnanv Scumits. 
¥.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. The Fifth Edition, 
with nine new supplementary Chapters on the Civilisation, Religi 
Literature, and Arts of Ancient Greece, by C. K. Watson, M.A in. 
Coll. Cambridge; and illustrated with Map of Athens and 137 Wood 
cuts designed from the antique by G. Scuanr, Jun., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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On Tuesday next will be published, 


OTES on the REVOLT in the NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By CHARLES RAIKES, 

Judge of the Sudder Court, and late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin 
Campbell; Author of “Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India.” 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





On Friday next, in 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait. 
LEE of MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN- 
+ _ SRCR, Anter - es Le agen —— Ro, a and other 

3 ising an Autobiogra) an ers, wit Dregnents 
of her Thoughts an Geuvitintion., Baited by her relation, RIS- 
TIANA C. HANKIN. 

London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURES in TEXAS 
aud MEXICO: A Persoual Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in 

these Regions. By the Abbé DOMENECH. Translated from the 

French under the Author's superintende 


Landon: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now Ready, in feap. 8vo., price 5s. 
(CHOICE NOTES from NOTES and QUERIES. 
—HISTORY. By the EDITOR. 
“Itis an San matter, views fe sal, and well worthy of 
London: Bell & Daldy, 196, Fleet Street. 
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JULY 10, 1858, 
In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. MPI ETE I IFE ASSUR AN 
BOOKS. HE OUTCAST AND THE POOR OF oF CE, 


INSTRUCTION MADE EASY. 


PoLYeLoT COPY AND EXERCISE BOOKS 
for TEACHING fe nied Bure Meth a 
BERT, Author of “ A Safe and Sure new hie 


a Compendious Di 

of French and i poctish Words which appear iaontieal, 
thongh they essentially differ, &c 

The plan upon which these Copy and Exercise Books 
are compiled is :— 

lst. Printed Lessons, with their translations, which are 
intended to be committed to memory. 

2nd. Writing Exercises upon the Lessons, beautifully 
printed in light-coloured ink, to be written over and then 


imitated. 

nord. A second Exercise, which is to be translated by 
the pupil, who has the copy of the previous written 
Exercise to guide him in the writing of this translacion. 

By these means both the objects sought are attained : 
not only is a good hand-writing acq » but also a con- 
siderable progress made in the language the pupil has 
decided to study. 

These Copy Books will be issued in such combinations 
~ ao as to meet the need of foreigners as well as 

yhmen. 


ior use in Schools and Private Tuition the Copy Books 
will be found invaluable, while they will be equally 
serviceable for the purposes of Self Instruction. 
z= French-English, Part I. | 5. German-English, PartIIT. 
Do. PartII. | 6. English-French, Part I. 
3 German- -English, PartI. | 7. Do. Part 
Do. Part II. 


Pons great advantage connected with these Copy-books, 
which deserves special notice is, that they are published 
at the price of an ordinary Copy or Exercise Book, viz., 
Sixpence each. : 

““M. Dagobert’s Polyglot Copy and Exercise Books will 
be found useful aids for teaching languages, combined 
with instruction and practice in po Hse vy The object 
of M. Dagobert, in accordance with the utilitarian spirit 
of the times, is to use copy-books for ineulcating pro- 
gressive lessons in speaking and writing modern lan- 
guages; the idea is carried out in a commendable way in 
these ‘Polyglot Copy Books.’ ”’—Literary Gazette. 

ber me Spanish, Greck, Latin, &c., &c., are in pre- 


a Lenin: John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 
48, Paternoster Row. 


COMMON SENSE VERSUS LEARNING. 
Complete in One Volume, 8vo. 7s. 6d., 


AS SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF AC- 
UIRING a PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE of 
FRENCH By C. DAGOBERT. 

“ Por self-instruction in the French Language no work 
is better adapted than Dagobert’s ‘ Safe and Sure Method 
of Learning French.” We have no hesitation in saying 
this is the pte: valuable work on the subject, and one 
destined to popularise the study of French, from the 
simple method adopted to instruct those who, desire to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the language.”’—Family 





Priend. 
“We feel pleasure in commending the book to the 

English student, from a thorough conviction of its merits, 
and because of the great facilities which it offers for ac- 
‘quiring Steen of the French . —Literarium. 

“M. C. author of ingenious and 
useful French po re manuals, has compiled a 
Grammar of the language, or what he calls a Safe and 
Sure Method of Acquiring a Practical ip pla 5 of 
French. He thinks that in the early acquirin, 
knowledge of a new language the rabK to be le 
very much to his own an and observations, just 
as a child at first learns to natural , and not 

scientific drilling in we of locomotion. So in 
Feench the pupil is allowed to Patan words and phrases 
as they present themselves ; rules of ——— 
the bagage scientifique of the eo coming in ards 
to arrange and explain the facts obtained by freer research 
and observation.” goog 4 Gazette. 

London: J. F. Shaw, —— Row, and 
4s, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, 
from the Gresx, Latry, a Saou aaien ODERN vo eettenaate 

translated into 

with Ifustrations, sg and “Sneedotca, 

with an extensive Index, referring to every im 

word. the Author of “ on eg oat and me 

Reader’s Pocket 


“The ad 

versally that it would be sw $s to 
cates pocdhar Ioana "TO give one Sante dwellin; 
-on its peculiar merits. To give more >cheap 
information than has hitherto “te work of 
the Xing! bes Vomn te een © Re present a ations | 
it can hardly fail uals of all ranks 
and conditions. i ieee saat a teplanea, Bok tap on ot 


— the idle vo 
sation, or who 
paper or other Ape agwerer 
the advantage of having Canad to 
of gee ” The complete 

enhances the value of — Domenery- By the 
aid oft this Index, a Larue ibeor A fon found oe 
re) jwo or three words vr Al e been caught 
the ear, or remain upon them —Preface. 4 
London : John F. shi — 27, Southampton Row, ond 

48, Paternoster Row. 
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and voluminous Index | 


or, our Present Duties towards the Poor. By the 
Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





This day is published. 
I. 
Part IV.,price Sixpence, of 
ALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD,” containing— 


Lazano’s Lueacy, by Con. Hawizy—A. Srory witsout a 
Tam, by Da. Macinn—Faustus axp Queen Exnizapernu. 


Ir. 
Volume I. of this Series contains Nos. I.to III. Price One Shilling 
and Sixpence, bound in cloth. 
William Black d & Sons, Edinburgh end London. 








In Octavo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


GEA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, 
Y, THE SCILLY ISLANDS, AND JERSEY. By 
GEORGE H. LEWES, Author of the “ Life and Works of Goethe,” &c. 

“No man better understands than our author the art of strewing the 
path of pee with fiowers.”— Daily News. 

“ With regard to the matter of the volume, the new experiments, 
the eritent discussions and higher generalisations it contains, it will 
be enouxh to say that the great anatomist (Professor Owen), to whom 
it is dedicated, has himself recognised both the sg and criginality 
of Mr. Lewes’ contributions to his seience.”—Lead: 


William Blackwood & Sons, E. ‘gh si London. 








yy EW WORKS just t published by WERTHEIM, 
MACINTOSH & HUNT 


LANDMARKS of F AITH. Chapters intended 


for the Comfort of a D oubting, the Fearful and the bereaved. By 
Kev. W. S. LEWIS, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Kipon. Small 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE BOOK of JOB: Translated from the 
Hebrew on the Basis of the Authorised Version ; explained ina large 
body of Notes, critical and and il Y extracts fiom 
yarious works on antiquities, geograp coe aa ence, &c., also by eighty 
Woodeuts and a Map; with six Preliminary Dissertations, an Analy- 
tical Paraphrase, and Meisner’s and Doerderlein’s Selecti n of the 
Various Readings of the Hebrew Tex: “ga the rege of Kenni- 
cott and De Rossi. By the Rev. C. P. ARE of 





BY 
INDISPUTABLE WHOLE WORLD POLICIEg, 
GUARANTEED sy 4 PROPRIETARY CAPITAL, 


Wuat is required in a Life Policy is, that it shall be of 
able pe an tere poreinnger ou ers Fa estion bar be raised i 
which gi oe of payment to tl se benef it is 
intended. “Tne Tite fe Fo icy «8 ordinarily constituted is uot a docume, 

'Yy- 





Accor to oo prcbmcann practice, the Proposer, coca h 
tion, affords full opportuaicy of investigating the Steumecanes 
under which he seeks an insurance. The o' asks of him, his 
friends, and medical attendant about two hundred different ¢; ques. 
tions. He offers to satisfy sgn erery I point; and on the under. 


standing that the Company fully satisfied 
quiries, he per the premium demanded. “f hey y pd 
oe is so framed that its effect and validity are made 


ment contained in sundry ss and im answer to quest 

adi poser and medical attendant—all of w rey 
assured is held to have warranted, al of the truth and cor. 
rectness of many of the matters ref to he. is incompetent to 
ju indee!, of the nature of most of the replies he is 
necessarily i ignorant, as he has had no zoppnctanity of seeing them, 
powcr 8 Benet policy on ape that any one of these 


shoul ans ha’ 
omission of anything which m ards be consid gered ont ty 
the policy shal 

Company 





be null and mar atte pas ys the premiums forfeited to the 


Such a count} is manifestly unfair and one-sided ; yet it has been 
decided, times out of number, so- as to have become trite law, that 
whether the incorrectness of any of the > 80 Warranted 
has arisen from o rror, or inwocent 
nena on the peck ed of the assured himself, or bis referees, or medica) 

tendant ; whether any incorrect ivformation given to the 





conga tes material or not, the policy shall be null 
The ord: nero 4. oy pene is thus faithless nw the welfare of anes as 
not to be 


ied upon by a third party who may have trusted to it as 
a security. 





These and i clauses make a Life Assurance 
Contract aay “issimnilee in its effects from any other kind of 
contract, and they at the same time force Courts of Law unw illingly 
to appl = a, whieh * —- im ia obedience to the provi- 
sions of icy, whie! Loans juten: 
contract as understood by isi ela 

THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE make all th 
eB ceo A e necessary inquiries 


‘he premiu They then grant a policy, unf 
— fee ‘reservations or exceptions, and m5 when obce itsued, is 





St. John’s, Guernsey. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


PRAYERS for INQUIRERS of all CLASSES ; 
and for Believers in many States of Mind. By G. W. MYLNE, 


pag | in Rey sy y Prayer,” &c. &e. 18mo. 
pp. elo 


DAILY EXPOSITIONS of the ACTS. . the 
APOSTLES: being a New Volume of “Man 


ma in 
- ted for the Use of Families. By the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, 
-» Rector of Fon hili Bishop, Wilts. In one vol. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


A PARAPHRASE and NOTES on the 
EPISTLE of ST. PAUL. By Rev. HENRY = ay M.A., Rector 
F ieand ek fete ley, and late Fellow of Magdalen C ollege, Oxford. 

PRAYERS for the CHAMBER of SICKNESS. 
By T. B. V., Author of“ Prayers for Little Boys.” Cloth, ls. 6d. 


London : ——_ Macintosh, & Hunt, 24, Paternoster Row, 
and 23, Holles Streer, Cavendish Square. 








Just Published, in extra cloth, price 2s. 


OSPEL UNITIES. Practical Remarks on 
Ephes. IV. 4—6. the Rev. JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A, 
Teeuubens of St. Mary’s, a St. Edmund’s, late Rector of St: Ann’ s, 


chester. 
Conrents :— 
One Body. One Lord. 
One Spirit. One Faith. 
ope. One Baptism. 
One God and Father. 


London: Wertheim, Maciutosh, 2 Hant, 24, Paternoster Row, and 
23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In post Svo., Seeond Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
"THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, and my 


PLACE IN IT. A Universal ag from the Creation “ = 
resent time, for Young Persous, E.S.A. Edited by Rev. J. H. 
rnoome, Vicar of Houghton, Norfolk. 
With copious I: Index, being in itself a resumé of History ancient and 
modern. 
London: Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt, 24, Paternoster Row, and 
23, Holles Street, Caveudish Square. 





This day is published in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
} IFE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN. 


pos Wert! Macintosh, ’ H . 
at jon: ‘street, Coveudist Beene unt, 24, Paternoster Row, and 





ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
[HE FIRST HEBREW BOOK ; arranged on 


Ollendorff's Plan, for self-tuition; containin; an Accidence, 
w — eg cre — Exercises; the latter printed for the rot ot 
ebrew English characters. By the Rev. omas 
KUncHEVEn “ARNO LD, M.A,, late Rector of Lyndon, ar Plies 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. ” 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, 
1. A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. .8s. 6d. 


2. THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK ; contain- 
ing th the BOOK OF Gi:NESIS in _paeee, with Syntax, Vocabulary, 











LL FVine CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by Mauiy and Potysuanx, price de. eech. 
The Number for JULY contains LORD STANLEY, M.P. 
Maull & Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and, 1374,, Pineadilly ; 


; and W. Kent & Co, Fleet Screet. 





To remove ail d 
thi important subject, the following * clause is inserte d nue 
policy :— 


“It is hereby declared, that this Policy shall be indi 
indefeasible, and that the fact of ievuing the tenet tall beeen 
sive evidence of its validity; and it shall not be lawful for the 
Company to delay payment of the money assured eby on the 
ground of any error, mistake, or omission, however important, 
made by or t er a of the A romp a persons ection. such 

the amounr so 
be paid at the time stipulated & by th thie s Polley. as if pouch ahs 

mistake, or omission had 
To make a Life Policy a prance 
lid marketable 


» Which may be relied 
upon as a va 


Aen, han 

y t ds of a third 

party, itis further necessary, however, to do somethi 

make its validity independent of evi revious sean. = 

ment. It is necessar. 7 ed keep out of the Policy thar provision 
policies, the i insurance is declared 


i 
ae he ma, 3 and to pee eno sb this extra risk under- 
taken by the ‘Compaiy, 8 a trifling adc addition is made to - premiums 
of s who cai es who, after inquiry, the Company 
believe, awe no prevens es teanaies of goimg to an un realthy climate : 
and larger additions are made with heavier risks, ac- 
cordin 


rust to an Insurance 
life Assured, who may at any time, by ta are atthe er ace 
fe Vi e the 
insurance, and canes the P isto eon fi: d fe the Office. 
Ss Seen nn Seeeetin, ww for the first time introduced into the 
Assurance, a bg A Alliance Policy is made indisput- 
able under all cireumstances: a sure ae tee and — toa 
acts 


instrument, ie from doubt; in fact 
oan ene * ht to expect. 





PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—The profits are Siridod, between 
the insured on the participating plan, and the ye a hey 
insured recelvipg 80 and the Shareholders 20 per cent. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
35, Oup Jewry, Lonpon. 
CAPITAL, £100,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Cotsen the Lord Freder'c Herbert Kerr, R.N., 51, Sussex Gardens, 


yde Park, Chairman. 
Rev. John Harvey" Asbirorh, M.A. 2, Maribro’ Terrace, Kensington, 


and East 
Robert George & Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
and Hynburm Hal! Lancasuixe, A 
William Wyliys EB: 1, New Square, Lincoln’s-Inn, end 
18, Westbourne 


— Meryon, M.D., 4, Clarges Street, Piccadilly, and Atheneun 
w 


Robert Richard Robinson, Esq., 142, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park. 
Avprtor.—David Alison, Esq., Pubic Auditor and Accountant. 
pene ~The London and County Bank. 
Puyrsictans.—Edwar M.D., 14, Clarges Street, Piceadilly ; 

John Mac! M. a 29, Upper ieee Street, Montague Square. 
Sureron.—T. Spencer Wells, Esq. F.R.C.S., 3, Upper Grosvenor 


Sortcrror.—Thomas Mortimer Old Jewry, City, 
TCITO: — Cleoburey, Serene Beck” 3%, 
Mawnacrn.—Alexander Robertson, (to whom all communications 
should be Dare iby 
Sz —J. J. P. And Esq. 
ofthe towns t! hout the Kingdom, 
Seanae Wate in many hrang! sg9 ve ct 


be 
ited Agent half the commission will be coutinued to his 
Widow daring ieee Ii 





—— of ee oe which 
netruments of security, are invited to 





oapply to the Manager 
necessary fofm:, ge ay ‘Tarther information that may be required. 








No. 
= 


IT 


& 3.93 e 3 Sa ae fe ro 


jad } 


> eo 











No. a— Fr 10, 1868. } 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


———- 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is Strongly Recommended for Softening, ee Beautifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a Blooming 


and Charming Appearance. 


IT WILL COMPLETELY REMOVE TAN, SUNBURN, REDNESS, &., AND BY ITS BALSAMIC AND HEALING QUALITIES 
RENDER THE SKIN SOFT, PLIABLE, AND FREE FROM DRYNESS, &c., 


Clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption, 


And by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin will become and continue Soft and Smooth, and the Complexion 


perfectly Clear and Beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s, 9d., invested in Government 


other secwrities, 


Annual Income, upwards of £136,000. 





Taz How. FRANCIS SC 


OTT, M.P., CHarmMan, 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-CaarrMan. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 
ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is 


— to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. 
bs on ent om of 50 dete pom ‘upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 





the 2 oma necessity of procurin, eyene ing Sureties, or assigning, 
of the Loan, irrespective of the 


The above m of Insurance: 


Such arrangement 


and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 


le! gl attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
e has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


etary transactions, or when rsa applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it onl: - y meousaltates half 


mon 
tlay former! aha by other Companies before the 
tee canted carla oh reas on real Ane g rsonal securities 
ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFO 
pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


present system was instituted by this Office. 


81st DECEMBER, 1858,—Policies effected before this date will partici- 


Forms’of Proposals and every information afforded on aj meng ie! the Resident Director. 
8, WaTERLOO Pracr, Patt Matt, wom = 


(By Or 


der) » SaNNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





(Estasuisaep 1841.) 


MEDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pazu Mauz, Lonpon. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
At the SIXTEENTH ANNUAL eerie. — on the 26th 
November, 1857, it was shown that on the 30th June last 


The Number of Policies in nent was 


TheamountInsuredwas . . . £2, 917, 598 ies. mod. 


e AnnualIncome was . .« «£125,113 3a. 8d. 
The new polices issued during the last 5 years are as follows, viz. :— 
taal a ee 


Pot suns. AssuR: 
922 .. for .. a0 R esceeg at 34 





aAterasing 1,100 policies ta each year for more than half a million 


. jonuses have been declared (in 1848 and“1853), adding near’ 
re it, per annum on the average to sums assured. 
The Society, ince its establishment, paid claims on 781 Policies, 
assurin; 
Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
— rates as the most recent data will allow. 
x... at very rates, and great facilities given 


“fli lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 
Policies issued free of Stamp duty, and every charge but the 


Premiums 
DAYS OF GRACE.—In the my g of death during the days of mane 
pd ginding . on the Society if premium paid before the days o 
Active’ Te Agents wanted for vacant plac: 
s of Proposals, and ev: every other information, may 
be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on application to 
any of the Society's Agents in the Country. 


Cc. pouGLAs SINGER, Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
,» NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Chairman. HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman. ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq. 
Advantages : 


Mutual Assurance. 
lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 

= whole ad the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 

Doin sonet the fectety be paid ia Claes: ery} 
in, ‘8 ex! nce s 2 ms . 7 

Rev ings exiten uses have besa to Policies to 








the Extent of « SS eee aay ae 890,000 

last Bonus, declared in in 1854, £67 per ° 

Cent. on the’ Premiums paid, and mae, to . 397,000 

Policies in force woe e tu 7,621 

‘ The ‘Annual Incomeexceeds .° . ia. 240,000 

n Pores of the INVARIABLE’ ice of is Society, in the 

the Death of the Life anes within the rr} days ype ped the 

ten roe 8 fee unpaid, the Claim will be admitted, sub- 
The next rion of be made in 1859, 


rior 
the’ Poy effected pi vo dist December, 1859, will participate in 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
; ALEXANDER Macponatp, Secretary, 








Estasi1suep 1837. 


BRRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 
AND 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
ee « by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
Parnces Street, Baxx, Lonpon. 
MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Number of Policies iswved, upwards of 11,000, 
A Income from Premiums (exclusive of interest on invest- 
ments), upwards of 
e age of the assw red i every case admitted in the policy, satis- 
factory evidence thereof being required ye the policy is issued. 
usiness transacted,, with or 





le 
without participation in | ofits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 














Without Profits. With Profits. 

Half Whole 

A Premium | Premium Are Annual Yay gaseeeniy 

8e- list Seven| Rem. Be \Premium.| p.emium,| eremium. 
ears. | of Life. 

& s. d, ree cies £2s.d.\ £28.d.| £8. a. 

30 119 3 6] 30; 0 27 3} 142) 0123 

40 1932 318 3 276!14 4) 012 4 

50 226);450 6 2710} 146) OW 5 

60 368) 613 4 9 28 2] 14 8} 012 6 























NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 
fae 


This day, in One Volume, post Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC 


PRIEST. 

Cosrents. 
1. My Youth. z- Mathilde. 
2. The Priesthood. 8. The Struggle. 
3. The Diet. 9. The Voyage. 
4. The War. 10. My Return. 


2° The Gre reat Question. 
Concluding Chapter. By the Editor. 

EX ORIENTE. SONNETS ON THE INDIAN 

REBELLION, Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth: 
“It is a curious, indeed, an interesting book.” —Spectator. 

SCRAPS FROM THE KIT OF A DEAD 
REBEL. Edited by C.D. L. Feap. Svo. price 1s. 

THE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIGION. 
Translated ge the French of AUGUSTE COMTE. By RICH ARD 


CONGREVE, M.A.“Author of “ The Roman Empire of the West,” 
&e. One a feap. Svo. price fs. 6d. cloth. 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Library Edition, in 3 vols., 8vo., 21. 2s. 
THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
A History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 


“Mr. Motley’s be a rg ey well sal. ”_Saturda Review. 
“ This is an admiral Se ee cone is @ noble one, and it 
is iti th treated. 3 pea 

“His ‘ History’ is owen of which any country might be proud.”— 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


THEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; 


or, Didactic Religious Utterances. By FRANCIS WILLI AM 
NEWMAN, Authorof “The Soul,” “History of the Hebrew Mo- 
narchy,” &e. 1 vol. 4to., price 8s. 6d. 


Landen: John Chapman, King William Street, Strand. 


5. The Flight. 
6, Paris. 





Price One Penny Weekly. Part II. July, price 5d. 


Town’ TALK.—An Illustrated Journal of 


containing the following Cartoons:—The Cant of 

Charity. ras and the Giant Joint-Stock. The “ Hands” that Em- 

le. Poor Jack. Robbery!—Two Phases. 

be les !—A possible Event. On the Look Out! Together with Pen 

Ink Portraits and jie Sketches of W. M. Thackeray, Albert 

Smith, and Shirley Brooks; all the “ Talks” of London Life! Poor 

Poppleson:; and t! 9 inions of Mr. John Gundy: 
n 


A new Tale, “The Honor of the Family,” by the Author of 
those eminently successful Adelphi ni Plage, : Tne Poor Strollers,” 
“Joseph Chavigny,” &c., commences 


Office, 122, Fleet Street, London: and all Railway Platforms, Book- 
sellers, and Newsmen. 





Just Published, in one thick Volume, price 10s., 


(THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES: Revised, Condensed. 
Corrected, and Reformed. 


Holyoake & Co., 147, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





“DAYS OF GRACE.” 


By the regulations of each of a Rostatien, thirty days’ 
allowed for payment of renew: miums, and in order to oh ae: the 
possibility of any doubt in eee this important matter, an indorse- 
ment is now being made upon every policy to the effect, that if death 
occur at any time during org days of grace, the amount assured will 
be paid, less the premium due 
Awyprew Francis, Secretary. 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established 1834.—The members and the public are respect fully 
informed that during the building of the Socrery’s New Houses the 
business will be carried on in King-street, Ve. first door from Cheap- 
side, pat immediately opposite their late office, 
Cuinias Incaut, Actuary. 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, No.3, Pats Maun Easz, Lowpon, S.W. 
(THE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 


INTEREST on DEPOSIT ACOCUNES, to the 30th instant, 


will be Ready for Deli on and after the 10th proximo, and payable 
between the the hours of 10 10 and 4. Tt rate 


The present of Interest is 
t. Annum. 
ng ae Perzn Mornison, Managing Director. 
22nd June, 1858. 


Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 





OUBLE REFRACTING SPARS. — MR. 
TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, Strand, has just yocatved from 
Iceland some unusually large and fine oft 
Mi ‘ennant arranges Bibnenten Collections of Shells, 
Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, to illustrate Conchology, Mineralogy, 
== Geology. He also gives Practical Instruction in Geology and 
ineralogy. 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 

LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED ) CATALOGUE OF 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS Four ry ag re 

DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING CA ES, TRA- 

VELLING-BAGS, with square opening; and 500 other Articles for 


Travelling. By post for Two Stamps. 
of PORTABLE PARPACKS- 
rand. 





J. W. and ai ALLEN, Manufacturers 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTE 
yt Catalogue).—18 18 and 22, » 


UMM ER BEVERAGES. — A gSsENCkS reget of 
1, tther of 8. SAINSBURY'S FRUIT ESSEN repared 


containing: 
pe with an ordinary tumblerful f Sues cue q 
delicious beverage-—176 and 177 Strand. water, wil form & 
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MACMILLAN 


I. 
By the late George Brimley, M.A., 


Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ESSAYS. Edited by Wii 


GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fellow a d Tutor of Trinity College, 
and Public et in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 
Contents. 
1. Tennyson's Poems. VIT. My Novel. 
IL. Wordsworth’s Poems VIII. Bleak House. 
ILL. Poetry and —- Westward Ho ! 
re Angel in the Hou: X. Wilson’s Noetes. s 
- Coriyies Life of | Stirling. Xi. Comte’s Positive Philo- 
v t Esmond. 

“If these Essays had not been collected... .literature would have 
been deprived of one of the most delightful and precious volimes of 
-criticism that has appeared in these days....The Essay on T::nnyson 
scombines, with special critical inquiry, such an exposition of the 
roe. and such an illustration of the spirit and method of the 

ighest tical criticism, that it must be eieery unite by itself as the 
finest effort of the kind that has been_perfected by a contemporary 
yaw To every cultivated reader the Essays will disclose the won- 
derful clearness of perception, the delicacy of feeling, the pure taste, 
—- ‘the remarkabl. M firm =e decisive judgment which are the charac- 
teristics of all Mr. Brimley’s writings on subjects that really penetrated 
and fully possessed his nature.”— Nonconformist. 


A Story for Girls. 
RUTH and her FRIENDS. With a 


Frontispiece. Feap. Svo. 5s. 


“ & book girls will read with avidity, and can hardly fail to profit by.” 
—Literary Churchman. 


The Sixth Eaition of 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By an OLD BOY. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“The New Preface may be had by all purchasers of former editions, 
on application to their respective Booksellers, or on sending two 
postage stamps to the Publishers. 


Iv. 
By Charles Kingsley, 


Rector of Eversley. 
1. WESTWARD HO! or, the Voyages 


of Sir Amyas Leigh. Third Edition. Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


2.TWO YEARS AGO. 3. vols. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


8. The HEROES; or, Greek Fairy 


Tales for my Children.—I. Feiiont, "I. The Argonauts.—III. 
Theseus. Beautifully printed on toned paper. With 3 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


. GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of 


the Shore. A Companion to the Sea-side. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


5. PHAETHON: or, Loose Thoughts 


for Loose Thinkers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


6 ALEXANDRIA and her 


SCHOOLS. A Series of Lectures. Crown 8vo. is, 


pe 


The Second Edition of 
MEMOIR of the Rev. GEORGE 


WAGNER, late of Stephen’s, Brighton. By J. NASSAU 
SIMPKINSON, MLA. ae of Brington, Northampton. Crown 


Syo. 
“The life- like portrait of . good and pious man—one whose Christian 
experiences may be useful to us for the very reason that they 


present none ot those pes cee and exceptionable phases which perhaps 
attract most attention, but are too peculiar to be within the range of 

general sympat! . We thank ak Mr. Slewpkinenn for the deeply interest- 
ing bplstare which he has offered us of the life of one of a class of men 
indeed the salt of this land.”—Morning Herald. 


vi. 
By Charles Hardwick, M.A., 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 


1. The RELIGIONS of CHINA, 


AMERICA, and OCEANICA. Being Part ILL. of “ CHRIST ona 
OTHER MASTERS.” Bro. Ts. 


Part I. INTRODUCTION ; and 
Part II. The RELIGIONS of INDIA, 


May still be had separately, price 7s. 6d, each. 
“ Never was so difficult and complicated a eaieet as the pistery 7 of 


Pagan religion —— ‘ably, oe _ the same time 
and attractive. . ere are h we neon read with teed 
and a rs se alowed "Church Chronicle. 





R. HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, from GREGORY the GREAT to the REFORMA- 
one (an. 590-1600). 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


1. bes the HISTORY to EXCOMMUNICATION of 
LUTHER: With 4 Maps. 


Vol. 11. contains the HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 





vil. 


By John Malcolm Ludlow, Esq. 
BRITISH INDIA: its RACES and 


its HISTORY, es Special Reference to the Mutinies of 1857. 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 


“ The best pe Indian manual existing—one that ought to be 
ia the hands of every man who writes, speaks, or votes on the Indian 
question.”—Ezxaminer. 


3 The best synopsis of Indian history that we have ever yet seen 
RA © publication has yet appeared more calculated to effect the 
desirable object of removing those false co en Ha and erroneous 
views in regard to Indian affairs which are pily almost 
amongst us.”—Jndian News. 





VIL. , ‘ 
By Alexander Smith, ' 
Author of “A Life Drama,” &c. 
vy, al _ 

CITY POEMS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
“Mr. Alexander Smith is a poet. Itis fair to premise this before 
commencing detailed criticism. His‘ Life Drama’ gave him a title 
to the name, and the present volume does not forfeit it. There is in 
his verse that indefinable element of attractiveness which stands to 
language in the relation of soul to body, and saves it from deadness, 
imanity, insipidi y. He is not one of that large shoal of writers whose 


ro are read by, an effort, and claim, at best, the praise of not being 
able to censure.”—Guardian. 


By Thomas H. Gill. 
The ANNIVERSARIES: POEMS 


in gh or adel of GREAT MEN and GREAT EVENTS. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“Mr. Gill can write of great men and great events without making 
them ridiculons. He has at his commanda free flow of forcible language, 
and his rhythm is often a pleasant echo of the verse of our older 
writers.” —Guardian, 


x. 
By C. A. Swainson, M.A., 
Principal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of Chichester. 


The CREEDS of the CHURCH in 


their RELATIONS to HOLY SCRIPTURE and the CON- 
SCIENCE of the CHRISTIAN. 8vo. 9s. 


Contents. —1. Faith in God.—II. Exercise of our Reason—III. 
Origin and Authority of Creeds—1V. Inductive Proof of the Creeds— 
V. Continual Guidance of the Spirit—VI. Test ‘and Application of 
Scripture — VIL. Private Judgment — VIII. Strengthening of the 
Judgment and the Preparation for Controversy. With an Appendix. 





“ A thoughtful series of di The author is clearly anxious 
to grasp and solve the real intellectual difficulties of the present day, 
and shows that he has opened his mind to study and understand 
them.”—National Review. 


xi. 
By B. F. Westcott, M.A, 


Assistant Master in Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity College. 


HISTORY of the CANON of the 


NEW TESTAMENT during the First Four Centuries. Crown 
8vo. 128. 6d. 


“As a theological work, it is at once perfectly fair and impartial» 
and imbued with a thoroughly. religious spirit—and as a manual it 
exhibits in a lucid frm and in a narrow compass, the results of 
extensive research and accurate thought....We recommend it not 
only to professed mune of divinity, bat to all who are desirous of 
acquiring a general view, not merely of the history of the Canon, but 
of what i is quite as important—the P history. namely, of the idea of a 

Sanon.”—Saturday Review. 


Third Edition of 
LECTURES to LADIES on PRAC- 


TICAL SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo.7s. 6d. 


Contents. 
. Plan of a Female College. By Rev. F. >. Maurice. 
. The College and the —_ By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
‘ The Country Parish. Bf ~~ Charles Kingsley. 
4 
Di 


ones Het and Allied By Dr.  Gohineon 

. lied {Iustiation By Dr. Sieveking. 
Vi. Disrrict t Visitin . Ee wies. 

VII. Occupation ss pes a ‘By Ds 

Ill. Lene aS it a the Poor. By F. St Stephe 

x. Eveeedey ork of Ladies. By Archdeacon “Allen. 

X. Teaching wy Words. Bf Pavice Trench. 

XI. Sanitary Law. By 

XIL. Weckbuese v jsidag. By ees J. 8. Brewer. 


“The best thoughts of manly minds.”—Edinburgh Review. 





Sermons on Publie Worship. 
The WORSHIP of GOD and FEL- 


LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. A Sorics of Sermons on Public 
Worship. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 
Py ce ae el te 
mmon Prayer, the od of Wors! T I. 1. 
li Se ESM By Ren SLi. 


IV. The 


id of 





Each Volume may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. 


Vi. epi Seeee 


of the Begignin 
Rev. F. D. Mau ngs 





& CO”“S NEW 


| VINDICATION. of 


, the most Sacred Bond of Worship. By Rev. 
ast sm By Rev, LL, ee 


— 


LIST. 


XxIVv. 
By Julius Charles Hare, M.A., 
Sometime Archdeaconof Lewes, and Chaplain in padinacy tothe Queen, 
9 vols, Svo. uniformly printed and bound. 


CHARGES 1840 to 1854, 


8 yols, 
1. 1s, €d. 
MISCE LLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. 
The VICTORY of FAITH. Second 


Edition. 5s. 


The MISSION of the COMFORTER, 
econd Edition. 12s. 

Second Edition. 7s. LUTHER. 
PARISH SERMONS. Second Se. 


ries. 12s, 


SERMONS PREACHT on PARTI. 


CULAR OCCASIONS. 12s, 


Xv. 
By George Wilson, M.D., F.B.3.E., 


Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 


The FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOW. 


LEDGE:a  PopularWork on the Five Senses. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 2 2s. td.—Por.e’s Epirion, in ornamental covers, ls, 
“* At once attractive and useful, ,.. The manner is vivacious and clear; 
the matter is closely packed, but without confusion. Spectator, ' 


XVI. 
By William Archer Butler, M.A, 


Late Protee of Moral Philosophy in the U ivinersity of Dublin. 
iformly printed and bound. 


vols. 5¥0. un 
: SERMONS. First Series. Edited 


by DEAN WOODWARD. Fourth Edition, 12s. 


2. SERMONS. Second Series. Edited 


by Dr. JEREMIE. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


3. HISTORY of ANCIENT PHI- 


LOSOPHY. Edited by Professor THOMPSON, 2vols, 253, 


4. LETTERS on ROMANISM. 
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